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. Fifteen Famous Firsts 


in the Development of the Front 
Stroke Visible Typewriter... The 
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Underwood first scooped the field 

fifty years ago. . . by revolution- 

izing typewriter construction with 

the first front-stroke visible writing 
to] 

machine. 

This 


was so far ahead of any typewriter 


epoch-making achievement 


on the market. that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 
designs... and follow Underwood’s 


lead. 


Since then... its milestones studded 


with many brilliant mechanical 


firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 
ently remained “Ty pewriter Leader 


| of the World.” 
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Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 


TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 


BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 


on paper. 
THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 


THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 
To contro! the printing point. 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 


TO STENCIL CUTTING 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 








Under wood Typewriter Leader of the World 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Important executives today of neces- 
sity take advantage of every aid to 
better use of time and energy. 

That is evident from the unprece- 
dented demand for Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER and Ediphone equip- 
ment. 

The Ediphone trained girl has a 
unique advantage in this new business 
tempo. She is more than a secretary— 
she is an integral member of an ex- 
ecutive team, equipped for important 
assignments which make her more 
valuable to her employer and herself. 
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The Ediphone Course 
is Practical and Complete 


It enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, 
authoritatively prepared and com- 
pletely integrated with English, typ- 
ing, punctuation, syllabication and 
other secretarial topics. Write for 
complete data. Dept. 0.5, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


. 


Teacher's manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, key to same, new secretarial Streamlined Edipbone. 
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Every student is, and will be throughout his lifetime, a consumer 
of goods and services. His efficiency as a consumer should not 
be left to chance; he needs information and training that will 
help him manage money wisely and select, purchase, and use 
goods and services intelligently. The Consumer’s Economic Life, 
by Graham and Jones, supplies just such information and train- 
ing. 

This brand-new text pictures clearly the role of consumption in 
our economic system. It emphasizes the fundamental fact that 
consuming is everyone’s business. It presents accurate informa- 
tion and intelligent guidance for the buyer with respect to: 


@ Foods and Beverages e@ Travel and Safety 

@ Fabrics @ Public Utilities 

@ Clothing @ Money and Credit 

@ Health and Personal @ Insurance and Investments 
Appearance e Records 

@ The Home @ Consumer Awareness and 


@ Recreation Protection 


The Consumer’s Economic Life is no crusade against business: 
it is a well-balanced representation of the interests of business 
and the interests of the consumer. It deals in principles—prac- 
tical, common-sense principles that the student can use easily and 
effectively in selecting, purchasing, and using economic goods 
and services. It features throughout the course correlated skill- 
building problems in consumer mathematics—problems that are 


commonly experienced by consumers. 


This teachable text is organized on a unit basis—34 units, sub- 
divided into 80 sections. Each section is concluded with a com- 
prehensive program of teaching-learning aids. The book is 
liberally illustrated, and the language is easily within the com- 
prehension of the secondary-school student. A helpful Teacher's 
Manual for the instructor and a time-saving, motivating Work- 
book for the student will also be available. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 











THE CONSUMER’S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


A Brand-New Text 


In Consumer Education 


By 


Jessie Graham and Lloyd L. Jones 


Unit Topics In 
Consumer’s Economic Life 


From Making a_ Living to Buying a4] 


Living 

The Modern Consumer 

Your Sense of Values 

Buyer, Beware 

Methods Used to Influence the Consumer 
Buying and Not Being Sold 

Guides for Better Buying 

Nutrition 

How to Select Foods and Beverages 
Getting Values in Fabrics 

Other Fabrics and Furs 

Clothes and the Person 

Wardrobe Details and Personality 
Keeping Fit 

Grooming Aids to Personal Appearance 
A Place to Live 

Buying and Caring for a Home 

How to Decorate and Furnish a Home 
Household Appliances and Equipment 
Education and Advisory Services 
Buying School and Recreation Equipment 
Mastering the Automobile 

Safe Driving and Travel 

Ownership and Use 

Money and What It Will Do 

Credit or Buying on Time 

Insurance and Protection 
Investments—Small and Large 
Financing a Home 

Keeping Personal Records 

Economic Independence 

Best Price for the Consumer 
Consumer Self-Help 

Consumer Protection and Aids 
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Short months ago she was a stenographer. Now she is secretary to the 
president of a large corporation . . . making important decisions . . . 
meeting interesting people. . . and receiving a premium salary. 

Unusual? No. For many top secretarial jobs are available to intelli- 
gent girls with resourcefulness, initiative . . . and Dictaphone training. 

Today, a rapidly growing number of executives are turning to Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation. It enables them to dictate at their con- 
venience and without interrupting their secretaries. Thus the secretaries 
have more time to interview callers and transact important business 
for the executives. 

Graduates of your school can qualify for these interesting, better 
paid positions . . . if you make sure they are Dictaphone-trained. Stu- 
dents who successfully complete the one-semester Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course are awarded the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency 
—the recognized badge of secretarial efficiency. 

Write for full information and our free Portfolio of Teaching Aids. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
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THREE #S COMPANY — 


When It's the Three Related Functions of Business Education 


At the turn of the century, educators were certain in their own minds about the responsibilities of 
schools and colleges. They were quite sure of the kind of work to be done; and they were equally sure 
of when the work was to be done. 

As to the kind of work to be done, educators were agreed that it should be limited to teaching. They 
believed that the school’s responsibility was confined to imparting knowledge, developing skills, and este ib- 
lishing ideals. They gave little if any thought to the educational function that should frequently precede 
and should always accompany secondary and college teaching—namely, educational and vocational guid- 
ance—or to the equally important educational function that should always follow the teaching of voca- 
tional subjects—the placing of graduates in positions. A suggestion that the school or college was respon- 
sible for either of these activities would have been considered re elgiarh 

Moreover, it was generally accepted that the responsibilities of the school or college toward the student 
had definite time limits. They began on September 1 of one year, and ouded on Commencement Day 
four years later. What happened to the student after he was handed a diploma was of no great conse- 
quence to the institution. He may have been well prepared for a vocation—the school or college would see 
to that, for that was considered its business,—but whether he was able to find employment in that vocation 
was a matter that concerned the student and his parents only. 

Happily, we are acquiring new and expanding concepts of the responsibilities of educational institutions 
to the student. This is especially true of their responsibility for guidance. We are beginning to realize 
that not only must they prepare the student for the vocation of his choice, but that they must guide him in 
making that choice. They must guide him in electing the subjects that will best prepare him for his fu- 
ture occupation, and they must further guide him in using the best methods of studying those subjects. 
Although business educators are giving increased attention to all these phases of guidance, they are par- 
ticularly interested in vocational guidance. 

This is as it should be. The great increase in the number of business occupations since 1900, the short- 
age of workers in some occupations even during the long depression, the oversupply of workers in other 
occupations even during World War II, the choice of certain occupations by students who are woefully 
unfit for them, the ignoring of the same occupations by students who are well adapted to succeed in them 
—all these call for vocational guidance as an essential part of the business education program of every 
educational institution. Without vocational guidance too many young people decide to prepare for busi- 
ness because the business course is supposed to be easy, or because certain business teachers are popular 
or certain academic teachers are unpopular, or because business embraces a number of white collar occu- 
pations, or because they have been misled by motion picture misrepresentations of the work of private 
secretaries, or because of some other wholly irrelevant reason. Few students choose business occupations 
because they really know the duties, the requirements, the advantages and the disadvantages of those 
occupations, or because they know they are fitted for those occupations, in other words, because they have 
been guided into them. 

Sut, guiding the student into a desirable vocation and giving him the training that will insure success in 
that vocation are but two of the related functions of business education; a third function remains—help- 
ing the student secure suitable employment after he has been prepared for business. 

Consider the situation as it exists at present. After two, three, or four years of careful training for 
business, during which time the student has been closely supervised by teachers and school officials and 
has learned to depend on their opinions and orders. he is given a diploma, is wished the best of luck, and 
is suddenly thrown on his own resources. He has little idea of where to look for a job, and still less of 
how to apply for a job when he hears of one. In some cases he cannot write an acceptable letter of ap- 
plication, and in many cases he does not know what to say nor how to act when he is granted an inter- 
view by an employer. He has been taught how to work, but not how to find work, and too often the school 
or college does practically nothing about finding work for him. 

This condition cannot continue indefinitely. The establishing of employment offices by municipal, 
State, and Federal governments, the newspaper and radio discussions of the dangers of unemployment, the 
difficulty that business had during the war in finding well trained employees, and the present-day belief 
that the function of education is not limited to mere teaching—all these are factors in the growing demand 
of employers, parents, students, alumni, and public spirited taxpayers that schools and colleges organize 
placement services. This does not mean that a highly-paid placement officer must be employed by every 
school or college. In some institutions placement work may be combined with guidance work and handled 
by one person; in others, placement work may be handled by the head of the business department. Just 
what individual shall be responsible for the placing of graduates is not important, so long as the person 
selected is competent. The really important thing is that placement work shall be given the recognition it 
deserves, and that it shall be properly organized. (Concluded on page 14) 
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TRAINING FOR A REAL | 
FUTURE IN BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
MONROE-TRAINED STUDENTS 


Office Machine Skill—and particularly Monroe 
Operation is basic for jobs with a real future. 
Schools and colleges throughout the country 
are now laying plans to extend this all-impor- 
tant service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are dominant 
throughout industry. Our wide experience in 
school work is at your disposal. Let us discuss 
with you the best equipment for your courses; 
how to plan courses; what text books are best 
suited to your needs. 


Call on your Monroe representative or write 
our Educational Department —be ready to 
meet the demand for Monroe-trained students. 

















OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 20-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only .. . now avail- 
able for future delivery. 











MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “x27 
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FEDERAL AID FOR BETTER JOB TRAINING URGENTLY NEEDED 
(Report of the Hearings on the Barden Bill (HR 4384) April 10 and 11, 1946) 


“Schools do not teach what is needed on the job” say business men. “Business men do not 
tell us what they want” say teachers. Here is a gap between theory and practice that needs 
to be bridged—and here is the key reason for federal aid in improving teaching for business 
jobs. 

Business men rarely complain about inability to take dictation at adequate speed or about 
the words a minute written by typists. Yet this seems to be the sole objective of so much 
teaching in the high schools, colleges, and private business schools. Instead business men 
need clerical workers who can; make numerous carbon copies; check their work for ac- 
curacy of English; use good sentence structure; correctly type figures, references, and 
dates ; align lines on the typewriter ; proofread correctly ; and produce meaningful letters and 
manuscripts. Business men in general and Congressmen in particular should be among the 
first to recognize this. 

In order to accomplish this we need more adequate supervision for office training in the 
state departments of education and in the various city boards of education, and we need 
gd training of teachers of office workers. This was the gist of the testimony of Elvin 

Eyster of ‘Indiana University, representing the Nz itional Council for Business Education, 
an the Committee on Education of the House of Representatives on April 11. “1 am in 
favor of the present proposal because it upgrades training . . . leaving more time in the secon- 
dary schools for discipline and the fundamentals.” Dr. Eyster indicated that he saw no 
conflict between the goals of the bill and those of private business schools because the bill 
provides primarily for cooperative high school training and for part-time in-service train- 
ing whereas private business schools operate primarily on a post-high school full-time basis. 
The purpose of the bill, in Dr. Eyster’s opinton, is not to provide more but better business 
education. Others who gave testimony before the Committee were C. L. Greiber, President 
of the AVA; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia University; Mark Smith of Georgia; J. 
Glyndon Stuff, President of the Future Farmers of America; Alberta M. Mactfarland of 
the National Restaurant Association; Mrs. Stanley G. Cook of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Members of the House Committee on [ducation are: 








Graham .\. Barden, North Carolina, Chairman 


edward J. Hart, New Jersey Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi 
Ikugene J. Keogh, New York Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada 
John Lesinski, Michigan George A. Dondero, Michigan 
Charles A. Buckley, New York J.-E ‘dgar Chenoweth, Colorado 
Fritz G. Lanham, Texas Edward O. MeCowen, Ohio 
Mary T. Norton, New Jersey Walter H. Judd, Minnesota 

. Jasper Bell, Missouri Max Schwabe, Missouri 
Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania Hubert S. Ellis, West Virginia 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr. Louisiana Ralph W. Gwinn, New York 


Robert Ramspeck, Georgia Clifford P. Case, New Jersey 





The members of the committee seemed very much interested in the Hearings and asked 
thoughtful questions. If you are in favor of the bill it would be wise to write any of these 
Congressmen and the Representative from your districts. If your local business men see 
the value of the type of office and distributive education proposed by the Bill their let- 
ters would also be of interest to Congressmen. 

Office training teachers in the high schools, colleges and private business schools 
have done a superb job. Unfortunately there has been a tendency for this work to become 
formalized. Even worse, business men have all too often accepted these same formalized 
standards. There is urgent need for a small federal subsidy to the states to help revitalize 
office and distributive training. This it is the purpose of the Barden Bill to accomplish. 

The subsidy to agricultural education has done much to improve American farm produc- 
tion in the last twenty years. The small subsidy of $4,000,000 provided for office a aining 
in this Bill should produce similar improvement in office practice in American business. The 
tremendous accomplishment achieved by the $1,250,000 federal aid to distributive education 
since 1937 also indicates what will be accomplished in improving American sales practice 
by the proposed modest increase provided for distributive training, The great dividend such 
small aid can give to practical business training suggests the desirability of the passage of this 
Bill in the present session of Congress. Hearings upon the Bill will be resumed by the 
House Committee on Education in the near future. , 
































TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 






Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 


The doors to opportunity are many, the need for 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs 
office machines are proportionately great. 


To help schools develop students into practical, 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on 
actual practice in business machine operations through- 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more 
effective. 


For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Educational Division, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 


e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Business Experience for Business Teachers 


. LD a teacher have actual 
occupational experience in the 
field which he teaches? This ques- 
tion, When applied to business educa- 
tio, immediately introduces another 
question: “If a business teacher 
should) have occupational business 
experience, how should such experi- 
ence be obtained before and. after 
he enters the profession of teach- 
ng :’’ These questions refer to busi- 
ness experience as an addition to 
professional training, not as a sub- 
stitute for it. Answers depend, first 
of all, on the importance of business 
experience, 


Value of Business Experience 


The value of occupational business 
experience for business — teachers 
does not lend itself to scientific ex- 
perimentation. In comparing teach- 
ers who have had business experi- 
ence with those who have had no 
such experience, it is impossible to 
control all factors except the one in 
question. Any such experimentation 
becomes pseudo - scientific and of 
little value. Resort must be made to 
other tests. 

The opinions of nationally recog- 
nized leaders of business education, 
as reflected in books and professional 
periodicals, place these leaders almost 
unanimously in favor of actual busi- 
ness experience for business teach- 
ers. Their discussions of various 
benefits to be derived from occupa- 
tional experience deal mainly with 
broader understanding of business, 
greater enthusiasm attained from 
confidence, and better guidance of 
students. 

An examination of numerous 
magazine articles which express the 
opinions of business teachers who 
have had occupational business ex- 
perience shows that an overwhelming 
majority believe that this type of 
business - teacher training is worth 
while. Scores of personal benefits 
have been enumerated. Most impor- 
lant is the general agreement that 
their time spent obtaining business 
experience was wisely used. 

The importance of business expe- 
rience for business teachers has ad- 
vanced from the stage of an issue to 
that of a problem of administration 
and practice. It is now generally 
agrved that business experience 
should be acquired before practice 
teaching is begun and should be re- 
newed during service in the profes- 
sion. 
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by Ivan D. Calton 


Springfield, Missouri 


Teacher-Training Programs 


A trend higher education as a 
whole is evidenced by the fact that 
an increasing number of institutions 
ot higher learning are conducting 
programs of combined theory and 
practice. In harmony with this trend 
has been the installation of programs 
of pre-service business experience in 
several business-teacher-training in- 
stitutions. It is to be hoped that this 
movement will take the form of a 
nation-wide action. The following is 

part of the recommendations of a 
policy committee of the National As- 


U. S. D. A. Photograph 


Business Experience is an Essential Part 


of a Business Teacher’s Training. 


sociation of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions as published in that 
organization’s bulletin) number 32, 
January, 1944: 


Occupational business experience should 
be required of prospective teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. This committee believes 
that at least one semester, preferably dur- 
ing the second semester of the junior vear, 
or the first semester of the senior year, 
the pre-service business-education teacher 
should be placed in approved actual busi- 
ness employment on a paid basis under the 
supervision of the department of business 
education in the teacher-training institu- 
tion where the student is working for the 
degree. In addition, college credit, labeled 
as business experience or business labora- 
tory, should be given for this employment. 

It is further recommended that from 6 
to 12 semester hours of credit be given for 
this employment which will be composed 
of a 36-hours or longer working week. In 
addition, at least one course, carrying 3-6 
hours of credit, of a conference nature, 
which reports, discusses, analyzes, and 


of the indi- 
semester 


studies the work experience 
vidual should be required. The 
hours should be planned so that the equiva- 
lent of one semester’s work in college is 
attainable. These credits should be ap- 
plicable toward the major in business edu- 
cation. The Se eliminates a fifth 
year, which, while it may be desirable, is 
not feasible nor practical at the presént 
time. The instructor in charge of this 
work experience should see that a variety 
of business employment is made avi tilable 
to the teacher of business 


subjects." 


prospec tive 


Doubtlessly, other recommenda- 
tions from studies by committees and 
by individuals will come ferth with 
greater frequency as the movement 
gains momentum. 

Of basic importance 
ministration of a business experi- 
ence program for prospective busi- 
ness teachers is the determination of 
which elements of the program 
should be left to the initiative of the 
prospective teacher and which ele- 
ments should be controlled by the 
teacher-training institution. 

Cognizance must be taken of the 
advantages of leaving, as much as 
possible without sacrifice of purpose, 
certain portions of the program to 
the voluntary efforts of the prospec- 
; If he is made 


in the ad- 


tive business teacher. 
to understand the significance of 
business experience as a means of 
improving his teaching potentialities 
valuable teaching recom- 
will be greatly influ- 
enced toward voluntarily securing 
business employment. The process 
of obtaining a job through his own 
initiative is, in itself, business expe- 
rience of such great educational qual- 
ity that it deserves a place in the 
business experience program. Also, 
in order to give him a free choice of 
where he works, he should be per- 
mitted to gain employment near or 
far from the institution, either paral- 
lel to study or during summers or 
semesters when he is not matricu- 
lated. 

The teacher-training institution 
should require the individual's busi- 
experience to be of a worth- 
while nature. All experience has 
some value, but only certain business 
employment is worthy of approval 
for a program of business - teacher- 
training. Each individual’s proposed 
employment should be evaluated on 
its own merits. 

1S. J. Turille and Lelah Brownfield, Report of 
Policy Committee Number 1 On Minimum Stand- 
ards of Certification for Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects, National Association of Business 


Teacher-Training Institutions, Bulletin No. 32 
(January, 1944), pp. 30-31. 


and as a 
mendation, he 


ness 
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In order to msure that the pros- 
pective teacher properly interprets 
his business experience, an advisory 
course at the teacher-training institu- 
tion becomes of great importance. 
This course should parallel the busi- 
ness experience; or, if the prospec- 
tive teacher’s employment is at a time 
or place not articulate with parallel 
study, the advisory assistance should 
be given before and after employ- 
ment. The course should assist the 
prospective teacher in getting a broad 
understanding of the whole business 
and of the personalities involved. 
Also, he must be taught the danger 
of generalization offices vary in 
procedures, efficiency, and personali- 
ties. Finally, the course should as- 
sist him in the transfer from the role 
of an employee to that of a teacher 
—he should, a stenographer, for 
example, have experience in giving, 
as well as in taking, dictation as it 
is given in offices. 

Although there are numerous ad- 
ministrative problems associated 
with business - teacher - training pro- 
grams for approved occupational ex- 
perience, each business-teacher-train- 
ing institution should persevere in 
the solution of such problems. 


In-Service Business Experience 

Can a teacher stop with only pre- 
service business experience? Within 
a few years his business knowledge 
will have become antiquated unless 
he keeps pace with a dynamic and 
changing business world. He should 
by some means continue an in-service 
contact with and knowledge of cur- 
rent business practices. 

One method of meeting this situ- 
ation is by means of actual occupa- 
tional employment. For many this 
can be in the form of employment 
during summers and leaves of ab- 
sence which are not devoted to study 
or to travel. These jobs, because of 
their necessarily being temporary, 
may not be commensurate with the 
teacher’s abilities, but the experience 
gained therefrom is in line with the 
initial jobs to be obtained by those 
teachers’ students. Another form of 
actual business employment is_ that 
which runs concurrently with the 
teaching position. It is conceivable 
that limited amounts of time spent as 
owner, director, manager, or em- 
ployee of certain types of business 
enterprises may be satisfactory, pro- 
vided diversion of attention from the 
teaching profession does not off-set 
the advantages received. 

Many very active teachers take 
such a part in certain extra-curricu- 
lar or other activities associated with 
the profession that they are directly 
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connected with the business world at 
all times. Their experience very sat- 
isfactorily provides the same growth 
as actual business employment and 
also aliows for full-time devotion to 
their professional positions. 

Vicarious affiliations with business 
should be pursued as an addition to 
the element of business experience. 
Membership in organizations of 
business men and women and _at- 
tendance of business conferences and 
conventions are essential supple- 
ments. Those who find it difficult to 
obtain business experience outside of 
their profession or directly associ- 
ated with it certainly should perse- 
vere in their vicarious business ac- 
tivities. 

Business teachers who have been 
neglecting their in-service business 
experience must come to recognize 
the necessity of using this very im- 
portant means of improving instruc- 
tion; and administrators over the na- 


tion should encourage this for of 
professional growth by means | an 
additional type of promotion f+ the 
satisfactory acquisition of such ex- 
perience. 


Summary 


Nationally recognized leade:s of 
business education and business 
teachers who have had busines: ex- 
perience stress the importance ©: this 
occupational experience to such « de- 
gree that it is essential that business- 
teacher- training institutions all over 
the nation install programs of pre- 
service business employment anc that 
all in-service business teachers ct to 
maintain continuous contact with and 
knowledge of current business jrac- 
tices. Are not these some ot the 
steps necessary toward securing jub- 
lic recognition of the business teach- 
er as truly an active citizen o1 the 
business community ? 








ANALYSIS OF TRAINING FOR AN OPERATOR 
OF A 
FULL-VISIBLE OR FULL~-BANK ADDING 
LISTING MACHINE 


Type of training: 
Prevocational, rarely vocational 
Basic Process: 
Computing 
Productions standards: 
Addition of 1500 “standard” 
hour 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Battery plan with frequent individual 
and class demonstrations 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 
** Addition by “shortcut” technique 
Proving and correcting work 
Subtotal, non-print, non-add, and repeat 
key functions 
Direct subtraction 
Indirect subtraction 
Credit balances 
Continuous addition and subtraction 
Addition of weights and measures 
Simple multiplication 
Three-factor multiplication 
Subtractive multiplication (if equipment 
permits) 
Accumulation 
Decimals in multiplication 
Reciprocal division 
Stroke wheel division (if equipment per- 
mits) 
Decimals in division 
Fractions 
Simple applications, as in extending, dis- 
tributing, pro-rating, trial balances 
Special computations as found on job 
for which operator is being trained 
Changing ribbons and tape 
Techniques for handling papers while 
operating machine 
Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 


items per 


Probable clock hours required to com- 
plete training: 

40-5 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Rare. This machine usually is used by 
a Group 1 office worker. It is, how- 
ever, extensively used in most com- 
munities 

Grade level of instruction: 

11th or 12th grade, and post-high school 

part-time or in-service courses 
Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 

Variations between “business” 
chine” arithmetic 

Complements 

Reciprocals 

Aliquot parts 

(ommon fractions (memorize) 

Percentage 

Discounts (three types) 

Interest 

Weights and measures 

Care of the machine 

*Origin and purpose of common or 
special forms upon which computation 
is done 

Basic principles of time and motion 
study 


and “ma- 


* In-service, part-time and apprenticeship train- 
ers can use such special computations as a point 
of departure, thus often expediting the flow of 
office work immediately and proceeding as neces- 
sary to the development of a versatile operator. 


** The term “short-cut” is applied by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company to the simul- 
taneous (single hand movement) striking of 
from one to four keys and a motor bar. It can 
be used advantageously on any full-visible or full- 
bank or multiple keyboard. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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Changing Business Practices 


Affect Secretarial Training 


by Bert Card 


Head, Commercial Department 
Orange, New Jersey, High School 


an 
Educational Consultant 

Ediphone Department of 
Educational Training 


MPROVEMENT of secretarial 

training has been and still is the 
main topic of discussion at most 
business education conferences 
whether conducted at regional or 
state and local meetings. These dis- 
cussions are undoubtedly necessary 
and timely since many office man- 
agers continue to be critical of our 
eraduates. 

ven so, most of us surely realize 
all too well that there are many 
major reconversion problems facing 
our nation, and our leaders whether 
they be governmental, industrial, 
labor or educational, must make de- 
cisions that will show the coming 
trend for many years, possibly for 
eenerations and that these decisions 
wisely or unwisely made will affect 
the history of mankind. 

However, just what plans have 
schools and colleges—regardless of 
the level of training—made for re- 
conversion or improvement in_ busi- 
ness education, and to be more spe- 
cific, for improvement in secretarial 
training? Improvement is one of to- 
day’s “musts” because there will be 
a material increase in the volume of 
letters, memoranda, reports and other 
forms that will be needed, as indus- 
iry tackles the problem of reconvert- 
ing, producing and distributing in 
such proportions as will be needed 
to insure a satisfactory living wage 
for all types of workers, including 
school teachers. 


Some Problems are Basic 

There are many of the “old” train- 
ing problems still with us and they 
need further consideration. Some of 
these are the need for increased em- 
phasis on spelling, grammar, punc- 
uation, handwriting and preparing 
mailable copies at a normal produc- 
tion basis. 

Other problems still plaguing 
teachers have to do with preparing 
carbon copies, changing typewriter 
ribbons, making neat erasures, care 
of typewriters and other equipment 
together with a knowledge of the use 
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of secretarial office machines such as 
the calculator, the duplicating ma- 
chine, long carriage typewriters, fil- 
ing equipment and confidence in the 
use of the telephone. 

Many of the above problems might 
very well be solved if schools and 
business would get together and _ set 
up some type of cooperative training 
program. This, if properly set up, 
would make it possible for teachers 
and business to learn how to elimi- 
nate many of the embarrassing ex- 
periences which many beginning em- 
ployees are now having and which 
would remove much of the criticism 
of many of our schools. 


Office Managers are Alert 

Office managers ever alert to im- 
proved methods of handling corre- 
spondence are not hesitating to try 
different methods to expedite the 
flow of letters, reports and memoran- 
dums that must flow from firm to 
frm and from desk to desk. Some 
of the newer methods concern the 
use Of various types of dictating ma- 
chine equipment. Educators alert to 
charging conditions in business of- 





A Real Executive Assistant. 





fices must know that impartial sur- 
veys will show that there is an in- 
creased use of dictating machines. 
They will also note that these sur- 
veys show that these machines are 
being used in all types of businesses 
and professions—in both small and 
large offices of private business, as 
well as in many governmental offices. 
The recent adaptation of  elec- 
tronics to dictating machines, per- 
mitting executives to record not only 
dictation, but conferences and _tele- 
phone conversations as well, will un- 
doubtedly step up the rate of adop- 
tion of these machines in more and 
more offices. If you as administra- 
tors and teachers have not listened 
to the new quality of electronic dic- 
tation, you should do so—it will as- 
tonish you. Executives today simply 
talk in a casual, natural manner and 
the voice is brilliantly recorded with 
amazing high fidelity which provides 
the secretary with a tone that vir- 
tually duplicates the human voice. 
No. secretarial student is com- 
pletely trained who has not had suf- 
ficient instruction to be competent in 
both methods—the shorthand method 
and the dictation machine. The in- 
creased use of these machines does 
offer a serious challenge to all edu- 
cators interested in obtaining im- 
proved training for the thousands of 
graduates who will be employed as 
typists, stenographers, dictating ma- 
chine transcribers and secretaries. 


Shorthand Still Important 

No one in business is advocating 
the displacement of shorthand in- 
struction but many in business are 
asking that dictating machine in- 
struction be made comparable to 
shorthand instruction and thought of 
as a definite part of secretarial train- 
ing and not as one of the many of- 
fice appliances that need to be taught 
on an “acquaintanceship” basis. The 
teaching of both shorthand and ma- 
chine transcription need not become 
too difficult since each type of train- 
ing supplements the other. 

If there need be any support ot 
the statement that there is an exten- 
sive demand for trained dictating 
machine secretaries, all we need to 
do is to refer to some statements that 
already have been made voluntarily 
by noted educators and office man- 
agers. 

Professor I. G. Nichols, an out- 
standing business educator, has pre- 
viously written, “few teachers realize 
just how rapidly the machine dic- 
tation method of handling corre- 
spondence is gaining ground. There 
is need for more attention to this 
subject, not merely as a_ part of 
stenographic training, but as a major 
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type of vocational training. Of all 
the dozen items of clerical work, the 
dictating machine should be most ex- 
clusive.” 

Mr. L. H. Brigham, Office Service 
Manager, American Optical Com- 
pany at Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
has written, “the employer wants, 
needs, and expects to be able to em- 
ploy transcribers of immediate effec- 
tive value. 

“The constantly increasing and 
extended use of the dictating ma- 
chine as a means of handling and 
disposing of all types of business dic- 
tation—in all types of businesses—is 
expanding more rapidly each year. 
The secondary and more advanced 
business schools are not keeping pace 
with the increased demand for pro- 
ficiently trained operators. One basic 
reason stated for this condition is in- 
sufficient time allotment for uninter- 
rupted practical and intensive ma- 
chine operation experience in 
schools.” 


Civil Service Practice 


Miss Catherine Grant, Examiner 
in Charge, Clerical Examining Unit, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, has 
written: “Many executives in the 
Government have recognized that the 
use of dictating-machine equipment 
is an excellent means for getting 
out correspondence and reports 
speedily... . The Civil Service Com- 
mission is therefore conducting a 
campaign to secure skilled dictating 
machine transcribers. The girl who 
can competently transcribe dictating- 
machine dictation is filling a definite 
need when she accepts one of these 
government jobs in Washington. 
She has an advantage over some 
clerical workers in the matter of en- 
trance salary. . . . Dictating machine 
transcribers will be given considera- 
tion in filling higher-grade positions 
for which they are qualified.” 

In many instances dictating ma- 
chine secretaries become real ex- 
executive assistants. The dictating 
machine secretary by gaining all the 
time which she formerly spent in 
“taking dictation” can devote herself 
to performing many time-consuming 
tasks thus relieving her executives of 
many minor tasks. Secretaries wel- 
come the opportunity to assume these 
tasks and to demonstrate their abil- 
ity and to make themselves more val- 
uable to the employer. 

Accordingly, while numerous 
teachers and administrators realize 
that there is a need for an improved 
shorthand secretarial training pro- 
gram, too few realize that this tran- 
scription technique has taken its 
place alongside shorthand and _ that 
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no secretarial program is complete 
without suitable instruction in both 
methods. 


Elements in Good Training 

Here are some factors necessary 
to good machine transcription: 

1. The training of the ear to dictat- 
ing equipment reproduction. Hearing 
gradually sharpens itself to repro- 
duction from a mechanical source. 
Most people, through the use of the 
telephone, have sharpened left ear 
hearing to a far greater extent to 
telephone reproduction than is true 
of the right ear. In.the same man- 
ner, through the use of the dictating 
machine, the student sharpens hear- 
ing to dictating equipment reproduc- 
tion, 

2. Coordination of hearing and 
typing. When learning to use the 
dictating machine there is a transfer 
of the impulse reflexes in that the 
student has to accustom herself to an 
car instead of an eye impulse. 

3. The development of a retentive 
memory. Vocational proficiency re- 
quires the retention in the mind at 
all times of material in advance of 
the actual typing at any given mo- 
ment. This is comparable to the 
training which the shorthand instruc- 
tor gives, wherein the student en- 
deavors to retain dictation in advance 
of the writing point. 

4. Increasing the vocabulary. Of- 
ten a student does not recognize a 
sound impulse from the cylinder be- 
cause the word employed is not in 
her active vocabulary. However, the 
student does not recognize that this 
is the trouble, and, inclines to think 
that the material on the cylinder is 
not clear and proceeds to listen and 
re-listen to that particular section, 
but with an increasing spirit of hope- 
lessness. The instructor, having that 
word in his vocabulary, would listen 
to that particular section and find the 
dictation to be as clear as any other 
spoken word. Therefore, to increase 
the vocabulary of the student, it is 
urged that the vocabulary exercises 
provided form an important part of 
the instruction. 


THREE 


5. Increased training in pw -‘ua- 
tion, syllabication, and spe ‘ng. 
These three factors often ret: d aq 
student in reaching vocational jro- 
ficiency and therefore of nec ssity 
must be given full considerati: i in 
a comprehensive course. 

6. The development of a ‘ran- 
scription speed acceptable to  usi- 
ness. This is the ultimate aim © the 
course and involves a masteri. of 
the preceding factors. 


Select Your Students 


Much has been written abou the 
need for proper guidance of stu: ents 
in their selection of a vocation and 
certainly there is a definite need for 
exercising additional care in the 
guiding of students into and out of 
the secretarial field. 

Prospective secretaries normally 
should have an acquisitive mind, be 
alert, and have a better than «ver- 
age vocabulary, show ability to think 
rather than just follow routine di- 
rections and have that personality 
deemed best for the position. In this 
latter connection there are various 
personality and aptitude tests avail- 
able to help select trainees having the 
aptitude called for by secretarial 
workers. 

We in education must move ahead 
without undue delay and adopt mod- 
ern practices of guidance. 

We also need to keep in mind the 
importance of developing proper at- 
titudes of industry, habits of honesty 
and the needed personality — traits. 
The human values are after all the 
most important. 

Employers can be expected to 
utilize improved methods in the se- 
lection and placement of new em- 
ployees and they will more than ever 
be willing and anxious for our help 
Then, too, they will want to make 
the best use of our school guidance 
records to aid them in selecting the 
best individuals for their positions. It 
is perhaps “trite” to state that busi- 
ness education leaders have long ad- 
vocated changes in educational meth- 
ods and it would appear that now is 
the time to do something about it. 


IS COMPANY — 


(Continued from page 7) 


Of course, no high school, private 
business school, college, or university 
can guarantee jobs for its graduates. 
Too many factors beyond the contre! 
of educational authorities, including 
business depressions, poor scholastic 
records of students, and unattractive 
student personalities, make the guar- 
anteeing of jobs impracticable. But, 
that fact does not excuse a school or 
college from setting up a placement 


service. In fact, not until the three 
great related functions of business 
education—vocational guidance, vo0- 
cational education, and vocational 
placement—have been recognized and 
coordinated by the authorities of 2 
particular school, can we truthfully 
say that business education in that 
school has been adapted to post-war 
needs. 
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Hi OW effective is integration of 
business arithmetic with junior 
business training? Like many other 
problems of this kind the answer de- 
pends upon how seriously the integra- 
tion techniques are applied. This 
may seem like an evasive answer but 
nevertheless it is true in the case of 
our attempts toward integrating busi- 
ness arithmetic with junior business 
raining. Students who take the 
junior business training course learn 
business arithmetic in a minimum of 
time. They show progress in their 
ability to do business arithmetic be- 
cause business arithmetic is used 
throughout the course and it is taught 
where necessary and practiced daily. 

Here is the secret for integrating 
business arithmetic. 1. Use arithmetic 
in the many situations in which arith- 
metic can be used. 2. Use a business 
training text which presents problems 
in business arithmetic which are re- 
lated to the text materials. In addi- 
tion, the workbook gives some prac- 
tice material. 3. Supply each student 
with an arithmetic practice pad for 
daily practice drills. 


- 


Planning is Necessary 

The junior business _ training 
teacher plans well in advance. It 1s 
necessary to plan in order to make in- 
tegration effective. To get results, the 
teacher must: 1. Make a complete 
survey of the business topics to be 
covered ; 2. prepare a list of the arith- 
metic skills involved; 3. find instruc- 
tion and drill material; 4. prepare 
sheets for drill work where none can 
be found in text or pad; 5. prepare 
short tests for pre-testing and final 
achievement testing. 

Most tests are marked 0 or 100 
per cent! We allow retests on the 
student’s own time—study periods 
or after school. 


A Typical Day 

A drill pad which contains short 
concise drills in arithmetic is on each 
desk when a pupil enters the room. 
The drill number and the time papers 
are due are indicated on the black- 
board. Pupils begin work at once and 
all is quiet seconds before the “late” 
At a signal pupils ex- 
using 


bell rings. 
change and 
answers found in the rear of the drill 
pad or dictated by the teacher. 
initiative in getting down to work; 
the intelligent handling of the pad 


correct) papers 
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Intregrating Business Arithmetic With J.B. T. 


by 
Madeline E. Sharpe 
and 
William M. Polishook 


Clifford }. Scott High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


in locating drills, tests, and answers ; 
reading directions; and checking 
papers of others accurately all have a 
definite bearing on the development 
of good work habits of the students. 
Small wonder that English, social 
studies, and science teachers say that 
business education students have 
good work habits. 

The results of drills and tests are 
discussed with the class. Since mas- 
tery is in terms of absolute accuracy, 





‘Pupils exchange and correct papers.” 


the need for more work on the part 
of some soon becomes evident. The 
motivation is strong. 

Often the class solves problems 
orally and the teacher helps by clear- 
ing up “hesitations” or difficult spots. 

At proper intervals, four minute 
timed tests on the skills follow with 
papers turned in for the teacher .to 
check. These tests are studied by the 
teacher and serve as achievement anil 
diagnostic tests. Those who indicate 
weaknesses are assigned instructional 
and drill work—as extra homework. 

A difficult topic (interest, discount, 
etc.) may of necessity take more time 
because students have forgotten or 
never learned the techniques. Even 
so, time spent on arithmetic is kept 


limited and on rare days, we spend no 
time at all on arithmetic. 












The Integration Technique 


We call this technique “the inte- 
gration technique” and it works. We 
use the usual five periods a week and 
a full year for junior business train- 
ing with business arithmetic inte- 
grated. This means careful budgeting 
of time and no dawdling. There is 
much to be done. We are busy and 
students work—every minute—and 
they do homework too—every day. 
There is no fooling! This is the 
tempo in which we work. 

After the snappy arithmetic lesson 
lasting about ten minutes, we take up 
the junior business training work for 
the day. If there is arithmetic in- 
volved in our junior business train- 
ing then we get at it with vigor be- 
cause we look for ways to use our 
skill in business arithmetic. We pride 
ourselves in doing successfully more 
and more problems in business arith- 
metic. We look forward to and ac- 
cept the challenge of an arithmetic 
problem—it becomes a game. No stu- 
dent can pass the course without suc- 
cessfully passing the final arithmetic 
test. We don’t require a score of 
100 per cent on these final tests, but 
we get high scores. 

We decided to prove that progress 
can be made by using the integrated 
techniques. We set up our question 
as follows: How much progress are 
we making when we teach business 
arithmetic as an integrated part of 
junior business training ? 


Proving the Results 


We bought Form A and Form B 
of a standardized test! and adminis- 
tered Form A in October, near the 
beginning of the school year. In May 
of the same school year, we adminis- 
tered Form B of the same test. Here 
are the results: 








ARITHMETIC GRADE STANDING 











Frequency 
Arithmetic Form A Form B 
rades (October) (May) 
12-12% 6 15 
11-1119 6 8 
10-10% 3 6 
9.910 1 0 
8-310 7 4 
7-710 6 2 
6-6" 4 2 
5-510 4 1 
410 1 0 
38 38 
1 Schorling-Clark- Potter Arithmetic Test, 


World Book Company, New York, 1928. 


(Continued on page 18) 








A Final Examination Problem 


In Business Letter Writing 


by Kenneth Baker Horning, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


N A course in business letter writ- 

ing, one of the most difficult tasks 
is finding a good letter problem for 
a final examination. The problem 
ity of the student to actually solve 
a business problem—that is, he must 
decide what to say as well as how to 
say it. 

Some time ago [I came across this 
problem which | have found very 
effective. Along with the problem | 
am including two student solutions, 
which I use quite often for class 
discussion because together they rep- 
resent all the rights and wrongs in 
the solution of this particular prob- 
Jem, 

Here is the problem exactly as | 
give it to the students: 

Assume that you are the Sales 
Manager of the Colonial To- 
bacco Company, 1689 Keystone 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Wil- 
liam A. Porter, your aggressive 
Peoria representative - 
man with an impressive record 
of sales in the four months he 
has been with your organization 

frequently sends you, along 
with his reports, long letters re- 
counting details of his visits to 
dealers. This morning you re- 
ceive a letter from him, and in it 
you read the following: 


a_ sales- 


You know, Chief, | took to heart that 
last bulletin of yours about wasted adver- 
tising material. | made up my mind that 
the dealers in my territory aren’t going to 
let any more of our advertising material 
moulder under the counter or use it to 
light fires with. So today | made it a point 
to check in all the stores | visited to see 
whether our last window displays were be- 
ing put to good use. 


Well, everything was ok. | was feeling 
swell, until | landed in Charley Lieber’s 
store right after lunch. | saw immediately 
that our display was not on the job, and 
remembering that you said each of those 
displays cost $4, | got a little peeved to 
think any dealer could be so blind as not 
to take advantage of our sales help. 


But that wasn’t all, Chief. When | in- 
sisted on knowing what had happened to 
the display, Charley had the nerve to say 
he had never received it. | knew that was 
a whopper because | had personally deliv- 
ered the display on my last call. But the 
more | argued the harder-headed he got. 
| guess you would have laughed to hear 
us, as we were both pretty hot under the 
collar, and it ended by Charley’s offering 
to bet me $5 that he had not had the win- 
dow display. 
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| guess you know me well enough, Chief, 
to be sure | don’t back down when | 
know I’m right, | stuck in the store until 
Charley got busy with some customers. 
Then | did a little snooping around that 
would have reminded you of a human 
bloodhound like Sherlock Holmes. 


To make a long story short. | found the 
display behind a pile of boxes in the back 
room and it hadn’t even been unwrapped. 
Say, you should have seen Charley’s face 
when he had to fork over that five bucks! 


But | guess he learned a lesson—that it 
doesn’t pay to argue with a Colonial sales- 
man. Especially me. 


You slre to Write Two Letters: 

One to Lieber, One to Porter. 

With the facts given, it seems ob- 
vious that the letter to Lieber—the 
dealer — should contain an apology. 
The letter to Porter—the salesman- 
should) contain a reprimand; _ it 
should let him know as tactfully as 
possible that he did not handle the 
situation as he should. But at the 
same time the letter should spur him 
on to do more and better work for 
Colonial. 

Here are the two solutions offered 
by one student who failed the 
course. Obviously he does not see 
the basic principles involved in the 
problem. 


Dear Mr. Lieber: 


My Peoria representative, Mr. Porter, told 
me of the incident that occurred at your 
store. | believe that you are not entirely at 
fault for this happening. 


When Mr. Porter gives orders or sugges- 
tions to you, | would appreciate your co- 
operation with him, for he received his in- 
structions from me. Why not give his ideas 
a trial, and if his plans do not work out, 
talk the matter over with him. Mr. Porter 
is always open to suggestions, and remem- 
ber—it pays to advertise! 
Yours truly, 


Dear Mr. Porter: 


| received your letter of January 16 to- 
day. This letter appeals to me very much. 
Continue with the splendid work you are 
doing. | was pleased to hear that you 
found the proprietors taking advantag2 of 
the advertising material, excepting one. | 
wrote Mr. Lieber a letter and | am sure 
you will have no more trouble with him. 
Stop in and see him soon. 


Yours truly, 


Here are the solutions offered by 
another student in the same class. 
No comments are necessary. They 
handle the situation so efficiently and 


tactfully that they speak for th i- 
selves. 


Dear Mr. Lieber: 


Every man has a perfect right to rur his 
own business the way he _ thinks st. 
Down there in Peoria you know re 
about your business and the way in wich 
it appeals to your customers than any © ‘her 
man. 


The last report | received from our (ew 
salesman, William Porter, seems to © ow 
that he tried to tell you how to run hat 
business. | hope you realize that this vas 
far from Colonial’s policy. Please ac ept 
my sincere apology for the incident. 


You are at liberty to use any of our is- 
plays at any time you see fit. They are 
sent to you to help you sell not only Co- 
lonial’s goods but others as well. Their ise 
depends on your own ideas and your own 
analysis of your own business conditions, 


If you have any suggestions for snappy 
posters or new advertising schemes | will 
be glad to hear from you so that we may 
discuss them fully. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dear Bill: 


Your letter caused me to recall your splen- 
did record with the company during the 
short time you have been with us. Your 
record, which compares favorably with 
those of some of the more experienced 
Colonial men, shows that you are capable 
of some day joining the ranks of our A-] 
salesmen. 


The little incident you had with Lieber re- 
minds me of a similar experience during 
the days when | first started out with 
Colonial. A certain dealer, who was ob- 
viously mistaken about his order, got me 
so angry that | lost my temper. 


And Colonial fost the dealer. 


My own advancement in the company’s 
ranks is partially a result of remembering 
that tact is one of the most important 
virtues necessary for good salesmanship 


Charley Lieber, who has a reputation of 
being bull-headed, seems to have been on 
the wrong side of your argument. Yet he 
may have had a perfectly good reason of 
his own for not using our special display. 
After all, he does have a perfect right 
to run his own business. Don‘t you think 
that matters might have gone a little 
smoother if you hadn’t questioned that 
right? 


All three of us—you, Charley, and myself 
—seem to be bull-headed and stubborn. 
The only way we can offset this disad- 
vantage is to use tact always. Of course 
it is harder for Charley and myself to do 
this than it is for you, because you are 
much younger and have farther to go 


You can best solve your little problem, | 
think, by going back to Charley and hand- 
ing him an apology and a five-dollar bill. 
Calling off the bet will bring Charley out 
of the red, and an apology will make us 
all feel better. 


Keep up the good showing you've made, 
Bill. In the future, mix in a little tact and 
you'll soon be Colonial’s ace. 


Sincerely, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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H11£ secondary business — school 
fee with specialized training 
usually seems to have an advantage 
over the secondary school graduate 
lacking specialized skills. This, how- 
ever, may be a temporary advantage. 
The future of one having only a 
specialized education is limited quite 
necessarily within the confines of his 
specialization, or to the narrow of- 
fice Occupation where a minimum of 
thought and skill is required. In 
turn, a general education is of com- 
paratively little value until experti- 
ence or additional training in busi- 
ness has been acquired. Promotion, 
progress, and a happier and more 
satisfactory life will accrue only to 
the person whose occupational train- 
ing has been supplemented with edu- 
cation to make him a more useful 
citizen. The complex problems of 
our modern world demand that fu- 
ture business education emphasize a 
social philosophy stressing the duty 
of every citizen to render service to 
his community. This education will 
comprehend also a broad understand- 
ing of an ethical approach to life. 

Today, engineering progress and 
knowledge, technological —improve- 
ments, and scientific research provide 
the means to far outstrip all known 
endeavors toward a higher standard 
of living. While the technological 
side of business has improved by 
leaps and bounds, human attitudes 
toward using them to the greatest 
advantage have matured slowly. 
This great lag between the poten- 
tialities of technological methods 
and the human equation which must 
complement them offers a rich field 
for educational research. The 
growth of business has greatly com- 
plicated our lives and has introduced 
many innovations of social signifi- 
cance which will further complicate 
them. 


















































The Nature of Business 


business is either (1) a service, 
or (2) a service translated in terms 
of manufactured products. There- 
fore, a business education should be 
in essence education for service. 
Secondary business educators have 
attempted to meet this demand by 
teaching office skills: typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and opera- 
tion of business machines. A few 
have taught commercial geography. 
Only a few have included elementary 
economics or commercial law in the 
curriculum. These are fine as far as 
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they go, but they are only tools in 
the general background. Whole fields 
of knowledge in terms of attitudes 
leading to success in business, and 
knowledge of how and why _ busi- 
nesses are created and developed are 
overlooked. Apparently little consid- 
eration has been given either to the 
development of a sense of identifica- 
tion with our democratic processes 
or to self-discipline. Although busi- 
ness is taken as an established fact, 
its past, its future, and the forces 
acting upon it must not be ignored. 
Business education must show the 
initial character of business as a nat- 
ural medium, based on service and 
providing the wealth that supports 
all of our institutions including 
government. 


Selection Necessary 


Much valuable time which could 
be diverted to more advantageous use 
is wasted annually in requiring many 
young people to pursue courses for 
which they have little aptitude and 
are entirely unsuited. It is believed 
that only selected pupils profit from 
such education—those whose person- 
ality and aptitudes are suitable and 
who have had at least two or more 
years of high school. The secondary 
business school curriculum should be 
built around stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, and business machines and their 
operation and kept flexible to meet 
changing economic conditions. 






SERVICE 





‘Business education should be in essence 
education for service.’ 


Factors in High School Business Education 









Techniques may be developed 
within the framework of the busi- 
ness curriculum as a guide to the 
most practical aptitudes if three di- 
visions of office activities within a 
modern business organization are 
kept in mind. These I shall call the 
three C’s. 

Correspondence 

Which includes communication be- 

tween persons by means of written 

letters, and indirectly conversation, 
and reading. 
Calculation 

Which includes bookkeeping, ac- 

counting, business arithmetic, and 

the enumeration of objects with- 
in the mathematical needs of busi- 
ness. 

Classification 

Which includes sorting, rearrange- 

ment of data, and analyses of 

many kinds within the needs of 
business. 

There is no need to itemize the 
multitudinous office occupational 
classifications which may logically 
fall under each of the three C’s. It 
is sufficient to name only the prin- 
cipal ones for each division: 


(1) Secretaries and stenog- 
raphers. 

(2) Bookkeepers, accountants, 
or statisticians. 

(3) File clerks, general clerks, 


or sorters. 
Basis for the Three “’C’s” 

None of the three C’s can be per- 
formed satistactorily for the busi- 
nessman unless potential office work- 
ers possess the ability: 

To speak and write correctly and 

grammatically 

To write legibly and neatly 

To add, subtract, multiply, and 

divide accurately and rapidly 


These three subjects, more com- 
monly called the three R’s, together 
with the three C’s, are the complete 
responsibility of the business educa- 
tors. The three R’s are not a new 
innovation, but it is obvious that they 
are a requisite to the further devel- 
opment of office skills. Weakness in 
the three R’s is a common criticism 
of business education. Whatever the 
cause of these deficiencies, business 
educators must recognize their re- 
sponsibility for improvement before 
passing the finished product along to 
business. The three R’s are tools to 
be used in acquiring essential busi- 
ness training and in mastering the 
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three C’s. It cannot be too strongly 
urged, therefore, that secondary busi- 
ness educators give more thought to 
a program designed to emphasize the 
importance and need for thorough 
training in the three R’s. 


Oral English is Important 

Many secondary school graduates 
lack the ability to speak and write 
correctly and grammatically. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to give 
constant drills for enunciation, the 
development of a good vocabulary, 
and the use of clear and direct Eng- 
lish. Ability in reading comprehends 
the ability to follow instructions 
quickly, carefully, and accurately. 
This does not mean necessarily that 
the person actually employed in one 
of the three C’s shall be proficient in 
interpreting vague and verbose in- 
struction material such as some out- 
pourings of Federal bureaus. 

Writing, or if you prefer, pen- 
manship, needs more emphasis. 
Many errors resulting in lost time, 
lost. motion, “and lost money, and 
even many emotional disturbances 
could be avoided if legible penman- 
ship were insisted upon in the sec- 
ondary schools. Ilegible street ad- 
dresses on sales slips, invoices, and 
statements, and similar errors from 
careless writing cause annual money 
losses of unusual amount. The prin- 
cipal aim of good penmanship must 
be legibility. 


Calculation 

The performance of simple calcu- 
lations with a high degree of ac- 
curacy and reasonable speed should 
be the principal aim in the teaching 
of arithmetic or calculation. All 
short cuts should be a matter of 
repetitive drilling until basic prin- 
ciples are known. General principles 
and practice in basic, practical and 
simple deductions for precise think- 
ing should be stressed. Translation 
of a table of figures into a graph 
which shows trends at a_ glance 
should be common knowledge. 

In addition to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the three R’s secondary busi- 
ness school graduates need more 
than a mere acquaintance with the 
world in which they live. A knowl- 
edge of the culture and ethical stand- 
ards of American civilization and 
democracy are essential to a well- 
developed social background. Devel- 
opment of character, personal traits, 
good speech and manners, so highly 
desirable in business, must be em- 
phasized. Today, great stress is be- 
ing placed on courtesy by large busi- 
ness enterprises. All of us have ex- 
perienced discourtesy during the war 
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but excused it with the thought “‘it’s 
the war.” Courtesy pays big divi- 
dends. The businessman knows this 
from actual experience and the busi- 
ness educators must give more em- 
phasis to its importance. Other es- 
sential qualities to be cultivated in 
the young are neatness, thorough- 
ness, accuracy, ability to assume re- 
sponsibility, willingness to follow di- 
rections, willingness and ability to 
work with others, and pride in work- 
manship. 


Planning Personal Problems 


Intelligent planning for handling 
personal problems, earning a living, 
and meeting all emergencies without 
undue tax upon strength and morale 
Is a must in our complex society. 
Business education should, therefore, 
develop alertness, ability to reason 
and analyze, as well as a fund of 
general information for the exercise 
of judgment and initiative. No form 
of training may long endure which 
does not contribute to preparation 
for a full and complete life. 

Getting a job in the past may have 
depended to a large extent on luck, 
accidental contacts, and personality. 
Today’s businessmen and those of 
the future will not tolerate such hap- 
hazard methods. Businessmen are 
not now unduly impressed with a 
good appearance, a fine manner of 
speech, excellent references, a large 
bank account, and unexcelled social 
standing. These are important only 
if accompanied with skill and ability. 
Personal appearance may sway the 
gullible but it does not predicate abil- 
ity to succeed on the job. Intangible 
factors which cannot be associated 
with talent, ability, qualifications, or 
experience are useless and business- 
men, for their self-protection, are 
placing more emphasis upon general 
education received with specialized 
training. Persons equipped with a 
general education and this specialized 


training are in line for highe> ac- 


complishment and leadership. The 
business educators must re: ize, 
therefore, placement of their p: duct 


demands more 
procedures. 


exacting gu ance 


On-the-Job Training 


3ut businessmen do not © <pect 
formal business courses to suffic for 


the initial job without actual es peri- 
ence. There can be no bypassi'¢ of 
experience. The businessman nust 
continue to give specific ‘‘on the job” 
lessons and training in office rou- 
tines, procedures, practices, and | ech- 


niques for the successful oper tion 
of his specialized business. This “‘on- 
the-job” training must be supple- 
mented with detailed instructions 
concerning the purpose of and need 
for policies. 

Education in all its phases, like 
all human institutions, is affected by 
social changes, economic crises, and 
political upheavals. There is no rea- 
son to believe it will not be so af- 
fected in the future. Postwar recon- 
struction in business means also 
modification and reconstruction in 
business education. Accordingly, the 
need for both general and business 
education will be vastly greater than 
ever before. Business methods, pro- 
cedures, internal routines, and proc- 
esses are ever changing and_ busi- 
nessmen must meet the stress and 
strain of concurrent economic 
growth and future development. 
Business education at the secondary 
school level has, therefore, both the 
opportunity and the responsibility of 
making significant contributions to 
the future. 


A sequel article by Carl H. AMe- 
Kenzie indicating how business and 
school can cooperate to improve 
training will be presented in next 
month’s issue. 


INTEGRATING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


WITH Jj. B. 


7% 


(Continued from page 15) 


The October test showed that these 
ninth grade students ranged from 
fourth grade to almost thirteenth 
grade arithmetic achievement.  Six- 
teen were at their grade level or bet- 
ter. Twenty-two were below their 
grade level in arithmetic achievement. 
The final test showed that twenty- 
nine were better than normal for 
their grade level. Notice that fifteen of 


them scored twelfth grade or better. 
A further analysis of the tests, not 
shown in this table, showed that 35 
of the 38 students improved one or 
more grades in scores on the May 
test when compared with their scores 
on the October test. One showed no 
improvement and one regressed. 
We are pleased with these results. 
We think that integration works. 
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Reading the Price Tag on Installment Credit 


HY should the consumer be 
interested in installment credit ? 
Why should he be concerned with 
the cost of this kind of credit? 
in the year 1941, installment sales 
in this country almost reached the 
four billion dollar mark, while in- 
stallment cash loans for the same 
year were more than two billion dol- 
jars. Together, these two types of 
installment credit exceeded six bil- 
lion dollars. About one-third of all 
urban consumer units for that year 
bought merchandise on the install- 
ment plan. Prior to the war years, 
installment credit in the form of in- 
stallment sales and installment cash 
loans was equal to more than 10 per 
cent of all retail sales. Installment 
credit is a form of consumer goods 
for which the consumer spends up- 
wards of one billion doilars annually. 
Surely such a large volume of 
credit must not only be recognized 
but understood by the consumer. It 
is the duty of business education to 
make it clear to every spender and 
prospective spender of money that 
installment credit is just another con- 
sumer commodity like clothing, re- 
frigerators, and automobiles — for 
which the consumer spends a con- 
siderable portion of his income. 
How expensive is this form of 
consumer credit known as_ install- 
ment credit? Why is it difficult for 
the consumer to determine the cost 
of this type of credit?) Why does he 
so often fail to compare installment 
credit costs with the cost of other 
forms of credit available to him? 


Terms of Installment Credit 
Are Varied 

The cost of credit in business is 
most frequently referred to in terms 
of an interest rate. Thus, 6 per cent 
credit means that a charge of 6 per 
cent is made each year on the amount 
of credit extended. It is important 
for us to remember, in this respect, 
that the rate is expressed on a yearly 
basis. For instance, a 6 per cent 
bond or note pays 6 per cent of the 
face value of that bond or note once 
each year. This does not necessarily 
mean that the interest is always paid 
just once a year; it may be paid 
seni-annually or quarterly, but the 
interest rate is stl in terms of a 
given percentage for the year. 

installment credit costs are not 
easily expressed in terms comparable 
to those used in other forms of 
credit. For this reason most con- 
suners are unable to compare the 
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cost of credit in installment sales 
with the cost of other credit. The 
situation is still further complicated 
by the variety of ways in which the 
terms of installment sales are ex- 
pressed. To illustrate—a radio hav- 
ing a cash price of $60 and an in- 
stallment price of $65 may be offered 
for sale under one of the following 
easy terms: 

(1) $10 down, $5 a month. 

(2) $10 down, $10 a month. 

(3) $10 down, $5 a month, plus a 1 per 

cent carrying charge to be paid at time 

of purchase. 

(4) 5 per cent carrying charge to be paid 

at time of purchase, $10 a month. 

(5) 20 per cent down, balance in six 

equal installments. 


The above terms give comparable 
credit cost figures of (1) 21.8 per 
cent, (2) 40 per cent, (3) 25.3 per 
cent, (4) 52 per cent, and (5) 39.5 





Terms of Installment Credit are Varied. 


per cent. As may be seen, these, as 
well as other terms, each giving a 
different cost figure, only help to 
confuse the installment buyer when 
trying to compare credit costs. 
Terms for installment cash loans are 
equally numerous and bewildering to 
the consumer who wishes to deter- 
mine the cost of such credit. 

That textbook writers and publish- 
ers recognize the importance of an 
understanding of installment credit 
is evident from the amount of space 
devoted to the topic in recent texts 
in general business, consumer eco- 
nomics, business arithmetic, and gen- 
eral mathematics. Much of this space 
is used to show the student how to 


figure the cost of installment credit. 
Such general cognizance of this im- 
portant topic is most encouraging to 
those interested in consumer busi- 
ness education. 


Uniformity in Cost Analysis 
Recommended 

One evident factor pertaining to 
installment credit, however, is alarm- 
ing and worthy of attention. A uni- 
form method of determining the cost 
of such credit has not been followed. 
In an analysis of methods employed 
by recent writers on the subject, no 
less thar’ five different methods of 
interpretation were found, all giving 
different cost figures. Such a condi- 
tion, first of all, would be confusing 
to the student. To the teacher who 
is not particularly interested in the 
arithmetic involved, such a= di- 
vergence of method would be equally 
disturbing, 

Only one method of interpreta 
tion can be defended—the method 
which fits the facts presented in the 
problem. A practical problem in find- 
ing the cost of installment credit will 
help to demonstrate this point. 
Problem 

A washing machine is offered for 
sale on the installment plan for $95. 
A down payment of 10 per cent is 
required at the time of purchase, the 
balance to be “paid in six equal 
monthly installments. The buyer at 
the same time is offered a price of 
$95, less 10 per cent for cash. What 
is the cost of installment credit to 
the buyer, in terms of an interest 
vate, if he chooses to buy the wash- 
ing machine on the installment plan ? 


Solution 

The cost of credit to the buyer is 
$9.50 (difference between $95, the 
installment price, and $85.50, the 
cash price). 

The amount of credit used by the 
consumer is equivalent to $242.25 
borrowed for a one-month period, 
computed in the following manner: 


$85.50 cash needed if buyer selects the 

cash plan. 
9.50 cash needed for down payment 

on installment plan. 

$76.00 additional cash the buyer would 
need at time of purchase if cash 
plan were used. 

$14.25 amount of each monthly install- 
ment ($95 — $9.50 = $85.50 bal- 
ance of installment contract. 
$85.50 —- 6 = $14.25). 

The additional cash required by the cash 

buyer represents the amount of credit 

extended to the installment buyer. The 
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amount of credit received by the install- 

ment buyer is therefore reduced each 

month by the monthly installments he 

must pay. The monthly credit items 

may then be shown as below. 

$76.00 credit used by the installment 
buyer the first month. 

—14.25 first installment to be paid at 
end of one month. 

$61. 

—14. 


credit used the second month. 
second installment to be paid at 
end of two ‘months. 

$47.5 
—14.25 


credit used the third month. 
third installment to be paid at 
end of three months. 


credit used the fourth month. 
fourth installment to be paid at 
end of four months. 
$19.00 credit used the fifth month. 
14.25 fifth installment to be paid at 
end of five months. 


5 credit used the sixth month. 
sixth and last installment to be 
paid at end of six months (in- 
cluding $4.75 credit plus $9.50, 
cost of all credit used). 

We may then add the above credit items 
to find the total credit used. 
$76.00 credit used the first month. 
61.75 credit used the second month. 
47.5U credit used the third month. 
33.25 credit used the fourth month. 
19.00 credit used the fifth month. 
4.75 credit used the sixth month. 
$242.25 equivalent to credit used for a 
period of one month. 
Using a common formula and substitut- 
ing values found in our problem, we 
find that, 
interest 
Rate = ———————_ 
principal X time 


9.50 


242.25 X 1/12 
Rate = 47.06 per cent 
in which $9.50 is the cost of credit, gen- 
erally referred to as interest ; $242.25 is 
the amount of credit used, generally re- 
garded as the principal; and 1/12 is the 
time, in years, over which the credit is 
used. 


Rate 


In this way we see the cost of in- 
stallment credit involved in our prob- 
lem expressed in percentage terms ; 
hence, being comparable to the cost 
of other credit obtained in the form 
of bonds and notes. The rate of 47 
per cent, found in our problem, may 
be interpreted to mean that the cost 
of installment credit to the install- 
ment buyer is equivalent to 47 per 
cent interest (paid semi-annually be- 
cause the last installment falls due 
at the end of six months at which 
time the credit costs are paid. 

It should be noted that the writer 
is making no attempt in this article 
to challenge or justify rates fre- 
quently found in installment credit 
problems. 

Comments 

What other methods of solution 
are sometimes followed in the type 
of installment credit problem just 
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presented? Wherein do these other 
methods differ from the one fol- 
lowed in our illustration? Can these 
other methods be supported by the 
facts given? 

Certain facts are evident in our 
problem: first, that the installment 
buyer must pay $9.50 more for the 
washing machine than the cash buy- 
er; second, that the installment buy- 
er is given credit or, putting it an- 
other way, is permitted to postpone 
a part of his payments from one to 
six months. From these two facts 
the cost of credit, expressed as an 
interest rate, may be determined. 

Now let us consider the cost of 
installment credit in our problem. In 
terms of actual dollars and cents, all 
interpretations agree that the cost is 
$9.50; such cost being the difference 
between the cash and_ installment 
price. Hence all difference in cost, 
expressed as an interest rate, must be 
contributed to the second factor, 
namely, the amount of credit used 
by the consumer. We must remind 
ourselves, at this point, of the fact 
that the amount of credit used by 
the installment buyer is equivalent 
to the additional cash required by 
the cash buyer. In making a choice, 
then, between the cash and _ install- 
ment plan, the consumer might well 
ask himself how much additional 
cash would be needed if the cash 
plan were to be selected. The con- 
sumer in reality has the choice of 
borrowing this additional cash (pro- 
vided of course he does not already 
have sufficient cash of his own) in 
order to take advantage of the cash 
plan. If the installment plan re- 
quires a down payment, as is most 
generally the case, some cash is re- 
quired at the time of purchase, re- 
gardless of which plan the buyer se- 
lects. More cash, however, is needed 
at the outset if the cash plan is se- 
lected. As the monthly installments 
are paid by the installment buyer, his 
cash requirements increase by the 
amount of these installments. Thus, 
the additional cash required by the 
cash buyer is reduced each month. 
The cash requirements of the cash 
and installment buyer, together with 
the additional cash required by the 
cash buyer, may be shown as fol- 
lows: ; 








Requirements of 
__ Additional 

Install- Cash 
ment Required by 
Buyer Cash Buyer 


Cash 
Buyer 


Monthly 

Interval 
Time of 

purchase 
End of 1 mo. 
End of 2 mo. 
End of 3 mo. 
End of 4 mo. 
End of 5 mo. 
End of 6 mo. 


$76.00 (1st mo.) 
61.75 (2nd mo.) 
47.50 (3rd mo.) 
33.25 (4th mo.) 
19.00 (5th mo.) 

4.75 (6th mo.) 

0.00 (7th mo.) 


$85.50 
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As may be readily seen the ai ount 
of additional cash which the uyer 
would need to borrow in ord r to 
take advantage of the cash picn is 
being steadily reduced each month 
by the amount of cash requir (1 to 
meet the installment payments. © hese 
additional cash requirements «© the 
cash buyer, therefore, represe:’ the 
amount of credit extended to t)e in- 
stallment buyer. 

Credit, as previously pointed out, 
is a commodity which may be pur- 
chased by the consumer. The in- 
stallment seller is willing to “sell” 
such credit to the installment buyer 
at a price. This he does by a low- 
ing the buyer to defer some o/ the 
payments, in return for which the 
seller collects more than the cash 
price. This practical approach to the 
question of how much credit is used 
by the installment buyer may be fol- 
lowed in any installment credit prob- 
lem, regardless of the manner in 
which the terms of an installment 
sale may be stated. In each case we 
need only to compare, month by 
month, the cash requirements o/ the 
cash and installment buver. 


Summary 


Some of the common problems ex- 
perienced in determining the inter- 
est rate of installment credit 
which have resulted in various  in- 
terpretations are: (1) How should 
we consider the additional carrying 
charge frequently found on install- 
ment contracts? (2) Should 
installment be considered as a pay- 
ment of interest and principal or of 
principal only? (3) Should the 
down payment be deducted from the 
cash price or installment price to 
find the credit for the first period? 

Such problems, and others, are 


COSTS 


each 


automatically solved by the type of ° 


analysis just presented. This method 
of analysis is therefore recommended 
because: (1) it is the only one which 
will give the cost of installment 
credit in terms comparable to those 
being used in expressing costs of 
other types of credit; (2) it is, re- 
gardless of how the terms may be 
expressed, easily applicable to all 
kinds of installment credit problems; 
(3) it is readily understood by the 
learner. 
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Distributive Education in West Virginia 


University High School 


\ KEEPING with new trends in 

ocational education, a distributive 
program was started at University 
High School. The foundation for the 
local program was developed in the 
following manner: 

1. Administrators at West Vir- 
ginia University, faculty and seniors 
al University High School were con- 
tacted and acquainted with the fea- 
tures and requirements of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Local merchants and other dis- 
tributors were interviewed and _ their 
cooperation secured. 

3. An advisory group was tormed. 


The supervisor discussed distribu- 
tive education with the faculty. The 
importance of selecting as trainees 
those pupils who possess a_ pleasing 
personality, desirable traits of char- 
acter, excellent appearance, social in- 
telligence, physical maturity, inter- 
est. in distributive occupations and 
extracurricular activities and whose 
scholastic records might give. evi- 
dence of their fitness for this pro- 
cram was stressed. 


Selection of Students 


\ talk was given on the value of 
this program for seniors at a special 
assembly program. The speaker es- 
pecially emphasized how the program 
had worked in other schools. Since 
only a small number of students 
could take this course, it was limited 
to seniors and graduates. Then ap- 
plication blanks were passed out to 
the seniors in order that they might 
register for a personal conference 
with the distributive education teach- 
er. The possible candidates for train- 
ing were told to secure written per- 
mission from their parents to take 
this program, then a conference with 
the tentative trainee would be ar- 
ranged by coordinator. 

A list of the names of the pupils 
who had registered was given to the 
advisory group of the faculty. They 
discussed the students whom they be- 
licved would benefit from this dis- 
tributive education instruction. From 
this discussion a tentative list was 
approved by the faculty. 

The writer began to study the ap- 
proved list of names to accumulate 
further information about the pros- 
pective trainees and to start a guid- 
ance file from the facts on their 
individual cumulative records. The 
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following facts about the prospective 
trainee 


a 


by Madalene E. Smith 


West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


were secured: 

Age 

Attendance record 

Health record 

Amount of hours and units of 
work completed, and the anno- 
tative remarks of their former 
teachers 

Achievement test record 
Intelligence test record 

Ratings of personality traits and 
remarks of their teachers on 
their progress cards 

Language spoken in their home 
Occupation of parents 
Nationality of parents 

Amount and kind of extra cur- 
ricular activities 


With this guidance information as 
background a personal conferenc: 


was arranged with each prospective 


trainee. 


Such information as herein 


indicated was desired: 


— 


Number and kind of hobbies 

Amount of business, working, 

or sales experience 

Amount of traveling and method 

of traveling 

Trend of their vocational 

educational intentions 

Amount of social intelligence 

a. Ability to dress as a_ sales- 
person 

Ability to carry on a conversa- 
tion, and speak fluently 

c. Ability to present a_ pleasing 
appearance 


and 


1. Good health 
2. Cleanliness 
3. Neatness 

4. Vivacity 

5. Poise 


d. Ability to develop desirable 
traits and improve manners: 

Agreeableness 

Appreciation 

Cheerfulness 

Courtesy 

Interest 

Cooperation 

Honesty 

8. Judgment 

9. Thoughtfulness 

10. Patience 

11. Svmpathy 

12. Tactfulness 
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13. Self-control 
14. Tolerance 
15. Loyalty 
16. Initiative 
17. Aggressiveness, and, ete. 

e. Ability to improve his behavior 

f. Ability needed in aiding cus- 
tomers to solve their buying 
problems 

g. Ability handle 
merchandise and services 

h. Ability to read, write, and com- 
pute rapidly and accurately 

i. Ability to act in a_ pleasing 
manner 

j. Ability to recall names, faces, 
and events 

k. Ability to maintain a friendly 
attitude which will endear him 
to his associates and customers 
and create in them the feeling 
that his interest is genuine 
not simulated for effect. 


necessary to 


Integration of Instruction 

The first class at University High 
School was started on the twenty- 
first of September, 1942. Of the 
time spent in classes each day, three 
periods are spent in regular instruc- 
tion relating to and based upon the 
working experience of the students. 
Classes in Business [nglish, Retail 
Problems, and Retail Selling are 
given, 

We started discussions on personal 
grooming. In preparation for their 
first interviews, data were 
tilled out, one to be kept on file and 
the other to be taken with the trainee. 
These sheets were similar to the ap- 
plication blanks, which the coopera- 
tive stores are using. 

The instructor visited the 
operating stores to see which would 
employ the members of the Distribu- 
tive Education class and the number 
of such beginners the managers were 
willing to employ. After the names 
of the managers and their various 
stores were secured the students 
chose the co-operating store which 
they wanted to visit for the first in- 
terview. 

The week following their inter- 
views, the class began to get more 
fully organized. For the first hour, 
we present Retail Problems. During 
this time we discuss the problems the 
trainees have encountered during the 
day at the store. Each problem can 
be demonstrated in the sales lab- 


sheets 
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oratory by one student while other 
students help solve the problem con- 
structively. Real situations serve as 
stimuli and relate learning with their 
store experiences. Stronger purposes 
and meanings will develop from this 
cooperative participation in selecting 
and studying problems with which 
the students themselves may be con- 
fronted. These discussions make the 
students feel more confident since 
they have the expert help of an ex- 
perienced worker. Thus practical ex- 
perience and classroom instruction 
are brought together and integrated. 

During the hour, which is devoted 
to Retail Problems, the instructor 


follows the six steps outlined by 


Kenneth B. Haas. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“First, the trainer must plan what 
she proposes to do in the way of 
training. (This means trips to visit 
in the stores where the students are 
working. ) 

Second, she must analyze the job 
she intends to teach in order to see 
whether she can do it herself and to 
discover exactly how it is done. 

Third, she must be able to dem- 
onstrate the job and explain how it 
is done, while the learner watches 
and listens. 

Following the demonstration is the 
process of assimilation and practice 
by the /earner, who tries to perform 
the operations while the trainer 
watches and assists. 

The fourth step is of the greatest 
importance, since it shows the trainee 
where he is weak and shows the 
trainer where help is needed. 

Immediately following this comes 
the fifth step, remedial correction. 
The trainer shows the learner how 
to correct his mistakes and to per- 
form the operations correctly. Nat- 
urally, the trainer mingles commen- 
dations with constructive criticism as 
part of the training process. When 
the assimilation or practice has been 
carried on long enough to assure the 
trainer that the learner can perform 
adequately alone, the last step is em- 
ployed. 





















The sixth step is known as the 
follow-up; the trainer returns from 
time to time to perfect the instruc- 
tion and check on theScontinued per- 
formance of the learner.” 


Distributive Education Problems 


The second hour of instruction is 
devoted to the study of Retail Sell- 
ing. The instruction that is given in 
distributive-education classes should 
broaden the working experience of 

1Kenneth B. Haas, “Job Training in War- 


time,”’ Business Education World, XXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1943), pp. 283-4. 
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those enrolled. Therefore, during 
this period subjects and _ problems 
having to do with retailing are 
studied. Some of these are voca- 
tional distributive problems while 
others are related distributive prob- 
lems. A few of the vocational dis- 
tributive subjects studied are: 
Salesmanship 
How to apply for a position, In- 
troduction and importance of sell- 
ing, Selling techniques and prac- 
tices, Important factors in selling, 
How to develop a pleasing sales 
personality, Use of current trade 
journals, and magazines in selling, 
How to develop a sales vocabulary. 
Merchandise Information 
Color, line, and design, Eco- 
nomics of fashion, Fashion trends, 
Modern designers, Textile mer- 
chandise, Non-textile merchandise, 
Principles of retailing, Sales Pro- 
motion and Fundamentals of Ad- 
vertising. 
Related Problems 
A few of the related distributive 
subjects studied are: 
Related Distributive Subjects 
Elements of store organization and 
management 
Store operation 
Store systems 
Pricing and marketing 
Market research and analysis 
Duties of a junior executive 
Personnel management 
Wastes and losses in stores 
Commercial law for retailers 
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Economic Geography 
Ethics of selling 
Selling department survey 
Store arithmetic 
Labor relations 
Principles of leadership 
Credit fundamentals 
Credits and collections 
Art in merchandising 
Activities of buyers and 
ment managers 


Retail Distribution 
Building a clientele 
Merchandise studies and prob! 
Economics of retailing 
Trends in types of retail st 
Costs of distribution and cont: 
Better business telephoning 


Miscellaneous 

Personal hygiene 

How to get along with people and 
like them 

Personal interviews 
ences on the job 

Practical psychology 
people 

Window trimming and store dis- 
play 

Display techniques 

Tax problems for retail stores 

Gift wrapping 

Interior decorations 

Personal and public relations 


and confer- 


for sales 


Many other vocational and related 
distributive problems, which are too 
important to forget when starting a 
business career in retailing were in- 
cluded. 

The third and last period the stu- 
dents study business English. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the Educational 
Provisions of Public Law 16? 


. What provisions have been made 
for the Disabled Veteran? 

2. Who ts eligible and what does the 
law provide? 

. Does the law provide for the 
woman veteran? 

. How does a veteran apply for his 
benefits? 
Will hospitalization and medical 
attention be furnished a veteran 
who is endeavoring to make a sat- 
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isfactory adjustment under the 
vocational rehabilitation program ? 

. Is guidance available to assist the 
veteran to plan his program and 
to adjust his problems? 

. What opportunity is presented for 
a veteran to pursue apprentice 
ship training? 

. What assistance can be obtained 
by the veteran who sustained a 
disabling injury after leaving the 
service ? 
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T SEEMS a wasteful and inex- 
pediient practice for colleges to give 
pewriting for two years, especially 
now that there is an increased de- 
mand for this subject, occasioned by 
returning veterans. Too much time 
is being spent on drills, and many of 
the exercises are being drawn out, 
unjustifiably retarding progress. We 
cannot afford to stretch the course 
when there are so many needed ad- 
ditional studies to be filled in, either 
of a cultural or industrial nature. 
schools, classes 
crowded, and = students have 
forced to postpone some of 
courses. Offering typewriting 
only one year would alleviate some- 
what the congested conditions, and 
accommodate sooner other students 
who desire to take the course. 
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Typewriting in the Private 
Business Schools 





A great deal of credit is due the 
private business schools. For many 
years they have been turning out 
lypists, to meet business standards, 
in the shortest possible time. 

Although there is a minimum pre- 
scribed curriculum in most private 
schools, students are permitted to ad- 
vance according to their own ability, 
paving as they go along, either by 
the week or the month. A better stu- 
dent, therefore, meets the require- 
ments for graduation sooner, and 
hence pays less, a slower student 
takes longer and pays more. They 
are therefore highly motivated, and 
am to achieve their greatest daily 
production, : 















Some schools have a minimum 
standard of 120 clock hours for Type- 
Writing I, two periods a day for 45 
minutes each, five days a week, for 
skill development and typewriting 
application, attaining a speed of 40 
words per minute on ten-minute copy 
tests. Another 120 hours is pre- 
scribed for Typewriting II for high- 
er speeds and correlation with tran- 
scription skill. : 

















_ These schools have been success- 
lully training clerical workers for 
several years by short intensive 
courses, and thus are able to meet 
present demands of business and gov- 
tment agencies for immediate 
lypists, filling some of the urgent 
pos:t1ons. 
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Why Not Accelerate Typewriting in College? 


by Eleanor Dobkin 


Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 


Typewriting in the High Schools 

The New York high schools have 
reduced their period of training in 
typewriting to one year, to meet the 
Regents’ requirements. The stand- 
ards for completion are practically 
the same as heretofore. Teachers 
have had to step up their instruction, 
vet at the same time covering the 
prescribed syllabus for the course. 
The examination given by the Board 
ot Regents of the State of New York 
is nearly as inclusive as the one fol 


“Why retard their growth unnecessarily?” 


lowing the longer course. Questions 
usually embrace placement of letters 
of varied lengths, tabulation set-up, 
copying a program, or something 
similar, and perhaps straight copy for 
accuracy—with slight changes each 
term. 

High school teachers have been 
training students for immediate em- 
ployability, anticipating no gap be- 
tween graduation and job placement. 


A One-Semester Typing Course 

Here are some results achieved in 
a one-semester typing course, given 
the 


period a day, five days a week: 


in college, class meeting one 









After mastering the preliminary 
steps of: 

Parts of machine 

Manipulation 

Care of machine 

Technique of stroking 

Knowledge of keyboard 


we covered: 
Horizontal and vertical centering 
Set up of tabulations with column 
headings 
Letters: Styles, parts, placement 
of varied lengths from arranged 
and unarranged material, sub- 
ject letters, “attention of” let- 
ters, and two-page letters 
Envelopes. 


We also covered: 

Rough drafts 

Interoffice memos 

Postal cards 

Telegrams 

Menus and programs 

Manuscript work: Title page, table 
of contents and footnotes; also 
bibliography. 


Speed requirement for the comple- 
tion of the course was 30 words per 
minute on 10-minute copy _ tests. 
However, the speed range of the 
class obtained was 35-50 words per 
minute for 10 minutes. No student 
had any training in typewriting be- 
fore taking this course. 

Another semester could be spent 
for attaining higher speeds and prac- 
tice in advanced typewriting mate- 
rial. Additional speed practice could 
given in the transcription 
class, as well as in the terminal 
course of secretarial practice. 


also be 


Conclusion 


Students usually work for what- 
ever goals are placed before them. 
Why then retard their growth un- 
necessarily ? 

The Army and Navy instructors 
say they had achieved results of 40- 
60 words per minute on_ straight 
copy tests, after an intensive course 
of 12 weeks, two periods a day. 
That can be readily appreciated, since 
typewriting students usually are self- 
motivated, and will put forth their 
best efforts. It therefore remains for 
us teachers to guide learners prop- 
erly by giving the best that is in us, 
so that they will become good typists 
in the shortest possible time. This 
will give students an opportunity to 
fill in other necessary courses in their 
program. 
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Analyzing Trial Balance Erro<s 


ANY phases of the bookkeeping 

instructional program deserve 
the scrutinizing attention of — the 
teacher. Care must be heeded re- 
garding the clarity and effectiveness 
of teaching methods. Teaching 
methods should provide equal oppor- 
tunity for progress in the slow and 
rapid learner. To be effective in pre- 
senting a new lesson, the difficult 
spots must be recognized and ex- 
plained with added emphasis, in or- 
der to make those vital points clear 
to the student. 

It must be granted that all humans 
make mistakes at times, bookkeepers 
and accountants are no exception to 
the rule. However, a good account- 
ant will know how to go about find- 
ing his error as soon as it becomes 
apparent. Successful teachers of 
bookkeeping must emphasize — the 
means of detecting and locating er- 
rors in classroom work. Pupils must 
learn early in the course to depend 
upon their own initiative in correct- 
ing mistakes. Many teachers find it 
less bothersome and certainly less 
time consuming to tell the pupil the 
correct amswer or to allow the use 
of the key from which proper figures 
are copied. Some of the more in- 
quiring pupils may profit from such 
procedure, by not merely being satis- 
fied with the correct figures until 
they have reasoned out the means ot 
their attainment. However, many 
pupils will be perfectly satisfied at 
having obtained the correct amount 
and will never bother to ascertain 
how it was found. 


Teach Error Finding 


There are certain vital spots in the 
accounting cycle, where errors must 
be corrected before the work can 
proceed. Every pupil should know 
how to proceed for the correction of 
the errors on the merits of his own 
initiative. One of these spots that 
causes much trouble with most book- 
keeping pupils is the trial balance. 
With a little reasoning on the part of 
the pupil he should be able to locate 
and correct the error without help 
from the teacher or the teacher's key. 
Trial balance errors are not proble- 
matical but are the direct result of 
some certain maloperation. Each 
possible cause should be checked in 
the most logical order until the error 
is located. Following is a recom- 
mended checking procedure for lo- 
cating trial balance errors. 
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by E. C. McGill 


State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


1. Determine the amount of dif- 
ference between the debit and credit 
side of the trial balance. If that dif- 
ference is a sum like $10, $500, 
$2000 or any other number having 
one integer followed by zeros, it 
can usually be concluded that the 
error is in addition. The totaling of 
a trial balance should be done on an 
adding machine so as to avoid errors. 
If debits do not equal credits, first 
check numbers on adding machine 
tape against trial balance copy for 
verification of their correctness. 





“The teacher must first guide and train 
the pupil in becoming able to correct his 
mistakes.” 


2. The trial balance is taken from 
the ledger in which all debits and 
credits must be equal by virtue of 
the double entry system of bookkeep- 
ing if maintained correctly. Check 
the transfer of figures from the 
ledger footings to the trial balance 
form. Especially watch for errors 
involying transposition of numbers 
as in transferring a balance of $629 
as $692. This type of error is easily 
overlooked unless one is mentally 
alert while checking. While the 
transfer of totals is being checked 
special attention should be given to 
debits and credits. Often a debit bal- 
ance may be entered in the trial bal- 
ance as a credit amount or vice 
versa. Notice for poorly written fig- 
ures which may have been trans- 
ferred as another figure. Example: 
many times 7 is mistaken for 9, and 
3 for 5. 

3. Since the balances which have 
been transferred to the trial balance 


were arrived at by footing the -dger 
accounts, each of these fc tings 
should be rechecked. In’ ch. cking 
the footings be on the alert fo. mis- 
takes in addition, subtraction, read- 


ing of figures, adding in prop: © col- 
umns and the placement of th. bal- 
ance on the proper side. 


4. The ledger is a book of ord, 
hence all information therein must 
have been posted from some book of 
original entry. The next act » vould 
be to check the ledger amount acainst 
the source of the entry which \ ill be 
shown in the folio column. A¥* each 


of these items is checked plice 4 


check mark beside the amount. Use 
a different colored pencil for each 
checking, so that each complete check 
will be distinguishable. In making 


this check one should especially look 
for :(1) errors in transposition of 
figures, (2) entry of debit items on 
the credit side of the ledger or vice 
versa, (3) mislocated decimal points, 
such as posting $4315 as $43.15, (4) 
failure to post either the debit or the 
credit amount. Also look for errors 
involving the posting of an amount 
to the wrong ledger account. This 
error will not show up in the trial 
balance total if it is kept) on the 
proper side of the ledger. 

5. Check each entry in the books 
of original entry to see if the total 
debits and total credits equal. Where 
the transaction has been recorded in 
two or more books notice whether 
check marks were placed in the folio 
column of those items not intended 
to be posted. Also notice whether 
any amount may have been posted 
twice due to this failure. Be sure 
that all checking is correct to this 
point since this next operation is 
quite time consuming. 

6. The entries recorded in_ the 
books of original entry came from 
information about a business trans- 
action. Each recording should then 
finally be checked against the source 
of data reflecting the business trans- 
action. 


Student Satisfaction is Developed 

If the pupils follow this procedure 
and check correctly, the errors will 
have been detected. Most pupils will 
get considerable satisfaction out of 
having found they can ferret out 
their own mistakes and can correct 
them without assistance. All book- 
keeping errors may be located in 
much the same way, if the various 
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faciors that could have produced the 
error are first determined and then 
checked in the order of greatest like- 
lihood and convenience until the 
error is discovered. 

.\ pupil’s participation in actively 
locating his own bookkeeping errors 
can do as much to teach him the real 
process of bookkeeping as any other 
factor in the course of instruction. 
Afier having located an error a pupil 
will be careful to see that that error 
is not made again. Error correction 
on the part of the pupil will produce 
avery valuable influence on the qual- 
ity of his work and neatness in writ- 
ing of figures. 

(of course, it must be understood 
that the teacher must first guide and 
train the pupil in becoming able to 
correct his mistakes. Pupils cannot 
be left alone and told to correct their 
unless first they have been 
taught that in the case of each error 
there are certain things to look for 
that might have caused the mistake. 
These factors must be clear in the 
pupil’s mind and ready for his use 
at all times. 


errors 


Factors to be Considered 


In conclusion, some all important 
factors should be considered for use 
in training a pupil to correct book- 
keeping errors. 

















1. Checking for errors is more 
difficult than the original operation, 
because of the tendency to follow 
the thought channels which have 
been previously set up. 

2. Keep the mind extremely alert 
so as to constantly be on = guard 
against checking over items in half- 
conscious frame of thought. 

3. Completely re - perform each 
part of the operation just as if it had 
never been done before. Then com- 
pare results for error detection. 

4. Work slowly so as to avoid 
making errors in checking. Slow but 
correct checking will save time in the 
long-run. 

5. Remember that carelessness is 
the greatest contribution to the mak- 
ing of errors in bookkeeping. Con- 
tinuously be on guard against any 
careless operation or attitude. 


THE STUDENT AT BIARRITZ AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
by Marsdon A. Sherman 


Branch Head, Secretarial Studies, Commerce Section 
Biarritz American University 


To me the most impressive factor about 
BAU was the student. His almost fanatic 
desire for hard work in the pursuit of 
knowledge was so unusual it is difficult to 
put it into words. 

\s an example of their enthusiasm let 

me point out that we had twenty minutes 
between classes, and it was a common oc- 
currence to see many students remain at 
their typewriters until the students came 
in for the next class. In my eight o’clock 
class it was common to arrive at fifteen or 
twenty minutes before class and to see half 
of class standing outside of the door wait- 
ing to get in. The classroom was kept 
open until five-thirty every night and half 
a day on Saturday. If there had been a 
possibility of getting a monitor for later 
hours and to include Sunday, I have no 
doubt that the room would not have been 
idle a minute. 
_In shorthand the plan was to cover the 
first six chapters in the 40 hours of class 
instruction, taking five days a week for 
eiglit weeks. The result was that the class 
requested more and more work until the 
pace of a chapter a week was covered, and 
with excellent results. They had set a 
goal for themselves and hoped to achieve 
enough shorthand in the eight weeks to be 
able to use it vocationally. At an hour a 
day that was impossible, but they insisted 
that an extra period be taken to explain 
the remaining principles to them so that 
they might finish the book on their own 
tme. [I say it was impossible to achieve 
vocational competence in eight weeks for 
the reason that not enough time could be 
given to vocabulary building and practice 
in dictation. 

The result of this enthusiasm on the 
part of the students kept the instructors 
on their toes, and it was never a matter 
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of motivating the student to greater effort 
but rather a fight for the instructor to 
keep enough material in front of these 
“mental furnaces” to keep them = going. 
Frankly, it was an education to me that 
could not hope to get under any other 
circumstances. 

Another characteristic of the students 
here at BAU was their frankness in criti- 
cism. While acting as an advisor to a 
number of them, I had occasion to hear 
some of them state the deficiencies of one 
course or another, or to say that an in- 
structor failed to offer the material the 
student thought he needed, or that an in- 
structor had digressed from the point of 
the course. In such cases it was possible 
to change the student to another section 
of the same course or to allow him to 
choose another course that would be of 
more value to him. This, along with the 
system of letting the student have a free 
hand in choosing the courses he wanted, 
gave the student a feeling of satisfaction 
that couldn’t help but develop drive. 

| have tried to arrive at a reason for 
the high morale among the students and 
to set forth a few items that seemed to me 
to set BAU apart from other institutions 
I have known. The reasons seemed to me 
to be these: 

1. The students, although no older than 
the average college student, were mentally 
and physically more mature, probably due 
to their training and experience in the 
This added maturity gave a serious- 
ness of purpose to their work that made 
the work interesting and satisfying to 
them. It was this maturity and serious- 
ness of purpose that gave them the desire 
to achieve all possible. The result was 
that they did not hesitate to criticise or 
state any difficulty that seemed to stand in 


above requirements far enough to 


Their criticism was completely 
never was it in 


their way. 
frank and constructive; 
the form of a complaint. The mere fact 
that they knew that remedy could be 
achieved gave them the courage to appear 
before their advisor and state their case 
completely. 

2. Being allowed to take the courses they 

wanted gave the students a feeling that 
they were getting what they needed and 
also an opportunity to sample some things 
that they had long wondered about but 
heretofore could never get their heads 
satisfy 
curiosity. 
Finally, their enthusiasm was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that most of them 
were soon to be redeployed for shipment 
home, and they wanted to get something 
they could use when they got. there. It 
they intended to return to college, there 
were a number of requirements they 
wanted to work off, or there were difficult 
technical courses which they felt would be 
easier to understand if they acquired some 
knowledge of the course here before going 
back to their university. 

These factors have caused me to draw 
certain conclusions that would seem to aid 
our civilian institutions at home, if we un- 
derstood their real importance. Primarily, 
| believe that most university freshmen are 
immature and too young to take their 
training seriously. It may not all be the 
fault of the student. It is possible that 
the instructor is too formal in his presen- 
tation, thereby leaving a gap between the 
student and himself that is difficult for the 
student to bridge. 


their 


It would seem to me to be very worth 
while for us to give the student two more 
years in which to “ripen” so to speak. Use 
the Junior College as a laboratory in which 
the student would be allowed to study and 
survey anything he desired. Many would 
find themselves during this time. This 
would tend to eliminate many of the mal- 
contents and misfits in our present system, 
and when the student was ready to con- 
tinue with his final education, he would 
have a greater seriousness of purpose and 
his education would become vastly more 
effective. 

Concentration on training nearest the 
time of use would make the training have 
a more definite purpose. 

Since requirements seem to be a tender 
point with most university people as well 
as with the students, it might be well to 
point out here that it is the absence of 
requirements that most impressed the Gl 
here. This was made possible by the fact 
that our term was for eight weeks only, 
and a student did not have the opportunity 
of remaining until he had completed his 
training for any particular profession, 
However, since a course is the essence of 
the instructor’s interpretation of the sub- 
ject matter, and his personality, it has 
always seemed unfair to me that anyone 
would be required to take certain spe- 
cifically required courses. There should 
be a large area of courses so related that 
a student, desiring to achieve some goal he 
has chosen for himself, could reach that 
goal by several routes. As it is now in 
most civilian universities, the pathway is 
narrow and unequivocally defined. 

Brevity has made it necessary for me 
to touch only lightly on topics which de- 
serve much more discussion, but let me 
conclude by saying that the first prerequi- 
site for efficiency in learning is a receptive 
student. Giving the student what he wants 
at a time when he feels he most needs it 
seems to produce some very gratifying 
effects. 
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Leaver: Mr. President, I have a group 
here seeking admittance into the F.B.L.A. 
It is their desire to know the general pur- 
pose of the Bardolph Chapter and to seek 
membership herein. 
PRESIDENT: The first purpose is Profes- 
stonal 

The first purpose is to promote interest 
in the Commercial field. It is a coopera- 
tive enterprise, a group of enthusiasts 
banded together for mutual helpfulness 
and gain in the field of business. 
Seconp Voice: The second purpose is 

Educational 

There are facilities for acquiring valu- 
able knowledge of business and its require- 
ments of the profession, for developing 
ability in stenographic art, and through 
its meetings, discussions, classes, etc., ac- 
quiring valuable general information. 
Turd Voice: The third purpose is 

Recreational 

Latent talents and energies which per- 

haps lie dormant in the performance of our 


regular work are brought into play 
through recreational activities. They give 
rest to the faculties which are in use 
throughout the day. 

FourtH Voice: The fourth purpose is 


Inspirational 
New ideals of service are stimulated and 
encouraged through efforts made in chap- 
ter work. Many goals are realized 
through the proper stimulation. 
FretuH Voice: The fifth purpose is Soctal 
Members are allowed to mingle freely 
with those interested in the same activities 
and like aspirations and they make new 
friends and cultivate old ones. 
PRESIDENT : 
Personal accomplishments of the club: 
1. Commercial chapter work develops 
tact, patience and consideration for 
others. 
2. By cooperation we accomplish more. 
“United we stand: divided we fall.” 
3. You will have great opportunity to 
develop public speaking at these meetings. 
The ability to face an audience to think 
while on your feet is an acquirement 
well worth striving for and may be ac- 
complished through this chapter. 
4. Writing ability will be helped through 
contributions to chapter progress and 
writing news items for Blue and Gold 
News. 
5. The chapter is an excellent place 
wherein the diffident person may find 
himself. 
6. In carrying out the various activities 
of the Chapter, leadership will be re- 
quired. Perhaps one of the most useful 
accomplishments of such an organiza- 
tion will be the development of leaders 
who in after life can look back with 
pleasure to the training that membership 
in the chapter afforded. 


PRESIDENT: 
1. Do you believe such a Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America Chapter is 
worth while? If so, reply, J do. 
2. Do you wish to become_a member of 
the F.B.L.A. of Bardolph High School? 
If so, reply, I do. 
Please repeat the pledge in unison after 
me. I do hereby pledge my support / to 
the cause of commercial work / in the 
Bardolph F.B.L.A. 
You will now receive the chapter colors 
of the organization. 
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INITIATION FOR FUTURE 
DERS OF AMERICA 


The oak brown stands for staunchness, 
sturdiness and strength of character. 
The gold is for the wealth of brain you 
possess to manage your earnings. 


I now admit you into the F.B.L.A. chap- 
ter with full membership herein. You 
will sign this membership book and pay 
your dues to the treasurer now. 
(All new officers for the year take places 
ready for the first meeting.) 


NEW PRESIDENT: 
Explanation of the offices are now in 


order. The secretary will read from 
the secretary’s records. 


New Secretary: The president has the 

following duties: 
He is present and presides at each 

meeting. 
2. He conducts the business 
which is held once a month. 
3. He appoints committees. 
4. He takes responsibility in any chapter 
projects and advises committees. 
5. He is the live wire of our chapter. 


meeting 


The vice president has the f: 
duties : ; 
1. He is present and presides + the 


wing 


meetings in the absence of the pr: ident, 
2. He assumes full responsibilrty case 
the president is incapacitated. 

The treasurer has these duties. 

1. All club dues are payable wher inem- 
bership is pledged, or at the first meet- 
ing of F.B.L.A. 

2. The treasurer pays all bills for \arties 
out of F.B.L.A. fund. 

3. The treasurer pays the Nationa! Dues 


out of F.B.L.A. fund. — -— 
4. The treasurer turns into the fund any 


money made by the chapter for :uture 
use. 

The reporter duties are as follow 

1. The reporter. reports any sigr:fcant 
news or happenings. 

2. The reporter reports any ciapter 
meetings for Blue and Gold New: 

3. The reporter reports any club ‘rips. 


4. The reporter reports any asseiblies 
in which F.B.L.A. takes part. 

5. The reporter keeps a scrap book. 
News clippings in the Blue and Gold 
News are kept in this book. Artistic 
drawings may be used to represent the 
activity. 


SUPERVISION OF VETERANS ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING AROUSES PROTEST 


In the G. I. Program of retraining it 
is possible for veterans to work on a par- 
ticular job and receive enough money up 
to the maximum allowed by the regulations 
to give a standard wage. Since this is 
done with private organizations there has 
been a feeling that some employers who 
are presenting on-the-job training are using 
it as a means of securing cheap labor by 
providing “phony” training. 

In order to control this the Veterans 
Administration is planning to supervise 
the adequacy of this training directly. This 
is arousing considerable protest against 
Federal interference with State control of 
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ESKIMO CHILD 


By Violette Courtemanche 
St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Constructed entirely with the use of 
but one typewriter keyboard character— 
the period, this design is an excellent ex- 
ample of the type of work possible if 
the carriage is carefully controlled and 
the variable line-spacer is used. The con- 
tinuous line effects are obtained by 
striking numerous periods in close proxi- 
mity to each other. 

This is one of the entries submitted 
in the International Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson. Other 
designs submitted in the contest will be 
printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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education. Educators and the Veterans 
Administration seem to be lining up on dif- 
ferent sides of the issue. There is much 
to be said on both sides ot the problem. 
That certain business organizations have 
misused the training program is without 
question. On the other hand it must be 
recognized that only eternal vigilance will 
prevent the Federal Government’s  inter- 
ference in the control of education in the 
states. Inasmuch as a considerable amount 
of the in-service training is being given 
for clerical and managerial occupations, this 
is a problem which will be studied with 
great care by commercial teachers. 
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EDUCATION-BUSINESS CO-OPERATION IN LOS ANGELES 


A study of suggestions for co-operation 
between schools and business to speed re- 
enp!oyment has been undertaken in Los 
Angeles. Edgar R. Perry, chairman of 
the Los Angeles Trade and Vocational 
School Committee, is carrying on this 
project. ; ” 

H. A. Campion of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, vice chairman of the group, pre- 
ented the educator’s viewpoint on the spe- 
cific recommendations made by _ business 
representatives. He made the following 
comments : 


The Job Interview 

The job interview is of fundamental im- 
portance, and the schools should teach the 
students how to “sell themselves” to pro- 
spective employers. A short film demon- 
strating to the student the proper proced- 
yre could be prepared. Teachers and busi- 
nessmen should collaborate on the material 
ysed. High schools could work up a skit 
dramatizing the interview which then 
should be passed on from school to school 
for presentation. There must be an intelli- 
gent placement of youth in order to over- 
come the fly-by-night tendency exhibited 
by some young people seeking employment. 
They should be taught to select employ- 
ment with a view to a permanent career. 


Panel of Management for Consultation 


The schools would welcome consulta- 
tion with businessmen with open arms. It 
has been tried out before without a great 
deal of success, because of lack of proper 
preparation and because of personal bias 
of the consultants. Sometimes the consult- 
ant, a businessman or manufacturer, would 
advise against following his own business 
trade. Service clubs, such as the Rotary 
and the Kiwanis, or the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or some other public agency, might 
take the lead in this panel project. The 
schools should not be called upon to take 
the initiative. Furthermore, the service 
should be entirely voluntary and the con- 
sultant enthusiastic in his desire to be con- 
structively helpful to the young people. 


School Courses in American 
Industrial Life 


Courses in American industrial life could 
be started by arranging visits to industrial 
plants. The instruction could be supple- 
mented with films, books, catalogs, and 
talks by manufacturers and businessmen. 


Textbooks to Keep Students Alert to 
Business Trends 


Schools should prepare textbooks which 
would keep pace with industrial trends. 
They should have a better plan of teach- 
ng economics, better programs for im- 
farting information which will lead to 
comprehension of the actual methods of 
doing business as well as a better picture 
of the relationship of government to busi- 
nessa better picture of “what makes the 
wheels go ’round.” 


Adequate Counseling Service 


There is a need for additional counsel- 
ng service in most schools. One counselor 
‘or 2,000 pupils does not provide adequate 
individual attention. In addition to the 
service rendered by the special counselors, 
tvery teacher should participate in the 
counseling functions of the school. 
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Vocational Training 


The demand and need for vocational 
training are developing so rapidly that ad- 
ditional facilities should be planned and 
established. A definite demand now ex- 
ists for training in the building trades— 
plastering, brick-laying, ete—and it is in- 
creasing to a very appreciable extent. 
Many men who have had exceptionally 
good wartime jobs realize that they must 
now prepare themselves for something 
else. Hence they are showing interest in 
classes for instruction in the building 
trades. Other major industrial communi- 
ties now have plans under way for new 
trade schools. 

Mr. Koffman reviewed the addresses 
made at the November 12 meeting by three 
educators from the Los Angeles City 
Schools—John Allan Smith, curriculum 
consultant; John N. Given, supervisor, 
1 ivision; and John Leslie Ab- 

, principal, George Washington High 
School. 

According to Mr. Koffman, the points 

developed by these speakers were: 





Business and Industry Can Help 


Each year 30,000 students leave the Los 
Angeles city schools to go to work. With 
few exceptions they have a vague and most 
unrealistic conception of their own quali- 


fications or of what they want to do tor a 
life occupation. Vocational training and 
guidance programs in the schools can play 
a most important part in preparing youth 
for their future work. These programs 
would enable the pupil to determine his oc- 
cupational abilities and interests, help him 
select an adequate training program, and, 
finally, get and hold a job. 

Industry and business can play a most 
important part by collecting comprehen- 
sive data regarding job requirements and 
possibilities in the Los Angeles area and 
then disseminating this information through 
the medium of a voluntary counseling 
service maintained for the information of 
selected, qualified students. 


Distributive Field Neglected 


Despite the fact that the Los Angeles 
area has now a serious shortage of skilled 
personnel in the distributive field, particu- 
larly retail selling, no attempt is being 
made to train youth for these activities. 
This is due primarily to the fact that busi- 
ness has never accorded to distribution the 
recognition of a profession, the attitude 
being that “anyone can sell” and no especial 
training is necessary for it. 


Must Approach Problem Frankly 


The wartime era of plentiful jobs for 
students is at an end. Young people must 
now face the fact that acquisition of fun- 
damental skills is essential to employment. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION COOPERATE 
IN BALTIMORE 


In 1945 an education committee was 
formed in Baltimore to approach the 
problem of presenting to the educators the 
facts concerning the problems which the 
educational system has been giving to the 
businessman. 

The result of the first meeting is out- 
lined in a booklet which also gives some 
idea of plans for 1946, 

At the 1946 meeting a forum discus- 
sion of the problem and proposed method 
of cooperating with educators was held. 
At this meeting there was organized the 
Maryland Business Education Council and 
a nominating committee was appointed 
comprising Chairman Duncan Hyde, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education in the 
Baltimore City Schools, C. James of 
the University of Baltimore, representing 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, J. H. Lee, representing the As- 
sociation of Commerce, Dr. T. H. Wilson, 
President of the University of Baltimore 
and Harry Ruth, Vice-President of 
NOMA. This committee was directed to 
(1) prepare nominations and outline the 
duties and assignmenis of each; (2) to 
nominate a steering committee whose 
function would be to outline the researches 
to be made; and (3) a committee of promi- 
nent and = influential businessmen who 
could cooperate in obtaining the coopera- 
tion of city, county, and state educational 
and _ political workers. 


The work has proceeded to the point 
where the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce is willing to assign workers to co- 
operate in getting the results toward 
which the businessmen are aiming. 

One of the initial efforts will be the 
periodic use of the National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests for all commercial students, with 
specific studies as to the results being ob- 
tained by present and changing methods. 
The follow-through will be handled by co- 
operating business institutions which will 
establish measurement guides for these 
young people after each six months during 
their first two years of employment. Thus 
it is hoped that in aiming at correcting pen- 
manship, mathematics, spelling, it will be 
possible to measure (over a period of 
time) (1) the improvement in each spe- 
cific study and (2) the ability of the per- 
son to put into practice what the educat- 
ors have attempted to teach them to do. 

It is also planned that businessmen 
should tell the educators what subjects 
they require rather than the educator to 
decide what should have. An 
effort is being made to establish a require- 
ment for teachers of commercial subjects 
to have at least one year of practical busi- 
ness experience so they will know the 


business 


methods and requirements of the average 
business in commercial subjects. 


GIVE TO SAVE LIVES 


BACK THE CREEN CROSS WITH GREENBACKS! 
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The results of a national study of busi- 
nesses owned and operated by Negroes and 
business education offerings in Negro 
colleges were revealed at conferences re- 
cently held at Atlanta Univrsity. The 
survey was conducted under a grant from 
the General Education Board under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph A. Pierce of At- 
lanta University with Franklin O. Nichols 
of the National Urban League as adminis- 
trative director. A total of 3866 busi- 
nesses owned and operated by Negroes 
were examined in nine different cities. 

Among the general recommendations to 
come out of the conference were the fol- 
lowing: a strengthening of the background 
of business education, more stress on evo- 
lutionary trends, the integration of more 
businessmen into the teaching of business 
education, a more practical business educa- 
tion, more job placements, and a stressing 
of usefulness as well as leadership. 

Suggestions were made for the organi- 
zation of a society or association of teach- 
ers of business and economics, for the en- 
gagement of a public relations official to 
act as liaison person between colleges and 
national business and economic organiza- 
tions, for the report to be released in 
printed form for popular usage, for insti- 
tutes for Negro businessmen, and for a 
follow-up program of consultative serv- 
ices. 


Interesting Facts from Report 
on Negro Business 

Among the interesting disclosures on 
the status of Negro business are the fol- 
lowing: the ten most frequent Negro busi- 
nesses operating in the South today are 
restaurants, barber shops, grocery stores, 
cleaning and pressing establishments, shoe 
repair shops, undertakers, confectionery 
stores, taverns and filling stations. Forty- 
eight per cent of all Negro businesses are 
service establishments. 

The racial composition of the neighbor- 
hoods of Negro businesses is predomi- 
nantly Negro: 81 per cent of all Negro 
businesses are in Negro neighborhoods; 18 
per cent are in mixed neighborhoods, and 
1.2 per cent are in white neighborhoods. 

Negro businesses, for the most part, are 
one-man establishments; about 85 per cent 
are single proprietorships, 9 per cent are 
partnerships, 3 per cent are corporations, 
and less than 1 per cent are cooperatives. 
Negro businesses are generally operated 
by the owners. 


Few Keep Records 

The report discloses that slightly more 
than 15 per cent of all Negro businesses 
keep records; and that bookkeeping in 
those businesses which keep records is 
done in 60 per cent of the cases by the 
proprietor. 


Volume of Business 

According to the report, the median an- 
nual volume of business reported by oper- 
ators with no formal business education 
was $3,010.49; by those who took their 
business training in high school, $4,792.58 ; 
by those who took their business traininy 
in private business schools, $4,566.81; and 
by those who took business education in 
college, $8,666.17. 


The Consumer Angle 

The report, giving the angle of the con- 
sumer, found that the only stores operated 
by Negroes which get a majority of thei: 
trade from Negroes are filling stations, 
shoe repair shops, cleaning and pressing 
establishments and tailor shops. 
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cent said it is inefficient ; 44 per cent have classes, personal interviews with pe: 
found it to be careless ; and 23 per cent jen regarding work of graduates, a 
stated it is discourteous. _ : tation with businessmen regarding |. |pfyl 
Almost 99 per cent of the Negro con- eae ete aN 
ar ‘S31 eae courses, guidance and asssitance 
sumers interviewed, stated they would a ix RN ete 
patronize Negro businesses if prices, qual- "€S8_ from trained specialists on te. -hing 
ity, service and store appearance were  ‘“Iall. 
made equal to those of other businesses. \ccording to business leaders, rue- 
tion as now given in Negro colleg« im- 
Facts from Report on Business Education practicable, teachers lack business eri- 
All institutions cooperating in the sur-  ¢nece, students are not stimulated to Ire 
vey offer business education with the ex- into business, and teachers are n er- 
ception of Dillard University, Fisk Uni- — ested in business problems. 





A View xtboo 


To Meet a Growing Need: 


(GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 
majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 
to succeed. 




























Send 

for 

Full 
Information 
About 

This Important 
New Book 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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FUSINESS TEACHERS 





Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
PROJECTION STANDARDS FOR CONVENTION SCREENINGS 


For one who has been beating the 
wms-toms for a long time it is very 
gatilving to see the vastly increased 
aterest in the use of visual aids on 
the part of business educators. The 
«sulting class use of projected pic- 
ures Will not solve more than a few 
four many problems but it may re- 
alt in. some highly desirable out- 
wmes: lessened personal fatigue for 
ihe teacher, as well as easier, clearer 
nd more confident learning for the 
gudent. It may raise standards of 
performance, decrease learning time, 
reduce the number of failures and 
lrop-outs and the personality diffi- 
wlties associated with failure. It 
may tend to attract better students to 
the commercial department by broad- 
ming and expanding the business 
wriculum and making it more chal- 
enging. 

These pleasant possibilities can be 
alized only after a considerable 
period of time and after many peo- 
ile have made contributions of care- 
ul thought and industrious effort. Tt 
snot at all certain that they will be 
realized but it is all too clear that cer- 
ain tendencies have developed which 
ill postpone their attainment by 
rovsing unfavorable attitudes 
oward visual aids on the part of 
lassroom teachers. One of these is 
he unbelievably low standard of pro- 
jection at convention screenings. An- 
wher tendency has to do with certain 
msatisfactory trends in production. 
‘rst, let’s give the convention mana- 
cers “the works.” 

For many business teachers, con- 
tions are their introduction to vis- 
wal aids. It seems clear that for an in- 
ieinite period convention meeting: 
ull also serve to introduce new visual 
ids and ideas as they are produced 
ind that motion pictures, filmstrips, 
ind slides will take up an increas- 
ugly large part of the program time. 
Hence, it follows that projection 
‘andards for convention screenings 
houl| be of the highest. At a receni 
‘nvention which [ attended the 
*ries of mishaps that befell the vis- 
lal aids section meeting were remi- 
scent of ‘The Torchbearers.” First, 
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the motion picture projector would 
not project the pictures; then it pro- 
jected the pictures but not the sound 
Next, it was decided not to project 
the motion picture (no loss because 
of poor choice) but to continue the 
screening with a sound filmstrip. The 
sound volume was turned so high that 
the spoken words were unintelligible, 
and so forth, ad nauseam. -\s a result 
of these and other blunders. the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made: 

1. Keep demonstration screenings 
of subject-matter topics in subject- 
matter programs. For example, a 
typewriting film should be shown to 
tvpewriting teachers only. 

2. Reserve a general audio-visual 
meeting for discussion of general 
problems in visualizing the business 
curriculum. Such problems involve 
general principles of selection 
evaluation, the merits of free and 
sponsored films, purchase of equip- 
ment, budgetary problems, utilization, 
organization of film libraries, forma- 
tion of student projection squads 
and the relation of visualized bust- 
ness education to the general audio- 
visual field. Screenings at such meet- 
ings will be restricted to films of a 
general nature which demonstrate 
excellent film or utilization tech- 
niques. 

3. In consultation with the 
gram committee, obtain a proper time 
for the meeting of the visual aids 
section. Heretofore it has been cus- 
tomary to put the visual aids meeting 
at the tail-end of a two-day period 
of section meetings. Let’s get at 
least as favorable a position as many 
other section meetings in which at- 
tendance and interest is much less. 

4. Avoid repeating at each conven- 
tion an elementary demonstration of 
the different kinds of projectors. Me- 
chanical problems of projection have 
been more or less satisfactorily solved 
by the equipment manufacturers. 
Contributions of business teachers 
will be at the educational level so let’s 
devote our attention to the psycho- 
logical aspects of visual training. 

5. Reduce the number of films 
screened and devote more time to 


pro 


discussion and demonstration. Limit 
the overall time of the program. 
Make advance announcement of films 
to be shown by their correct titles and 
show the films announced, not sub- 
stitutes. 

6. For the actual screening secure 
a room that can be properly darkened 
and ventilated. Check to that 
necessary electrical outlets and AC 
current are available. Secure a 
trained adult projectionist from the 
visual aids department of the city in 
which the convention is being held. 
Have a complete rehearsal of all 
equipment in the empty auditorium 
before the group assembles in ordet 
that attention may be concentrated on 
the educational aspects of the presen- 


see 


tations. 

7. Finally, don’t show visual aids 
cold. Preview them and exercise 
sound judgment in making a suitable 
selection. 

That just about finishes the re 
marks on conventions; next month 
we'll say our say about poor film pro- 
ductions and worse production ideas. 

o e e 

The Balance Sheet, 201 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, has 
added a monthly page entitled “Audt- 
tory and Visual Aids for Business 
and Economic Education” and als» 
distributes a listing of visual aids for 
business teachers. 

7 

Dr. Tonne has called attention to 1 
thirty minute sound film-strip en- 
titled, Ile Choose Retailing, which 
describes opportunities in retail trade 
It may be obtained from Jack Milli- 
gan, Chief, Business Education Divi- 
sion, State Department of Education, 
Lansing, Michigan for $25. 

* 

Space does not permit a detailed 
description of the following but they 
have been screened and will be found 
useful: 

Typing for Victory features Mar- 
garet Hamma, world champion speed 
typist and the Electromatic. Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
45 Crouch Street, Rochester 1. 

Distributing America’s Goods ex- 
plans why, under a system of mass 
production, distribution costs are so 
high. Enevelopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 

e 

The following films will be de- 
scribed in more detail in a later issue 
of this magazine: 

/ Want to be a Secretary. 

The Work of the Stock Exchange, 
Coronet Instructional Films, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 
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Results naturally rate first with the em- 
ployer—and that’s precisely why Dewey 
stenographers enjoy a competitive edge in 
any business office. Each working day, the 
Dewey stenographer can turn out a greater 


TRY IT YOURSELF 








DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION, LAKE PLACID CLUB. N. Y. 


Business men say... “We Want Results ’ 


volume of more accurate letters and other 
transcripts. No less important, to teachers 
and students, is the fact that Dewey is a 
simpler shorthand system—so much easier 
to learn, and to teach. 


Results are a question of 


“How much... How accurate?” 


The best answer is 








SCRIPT 





WRITE FOR FREE COPY— 


**A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 














RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


VETERANS, war workers, and 
other civilians need a short 
classroom course containing 
these features: general ledger 
eliminated; knowledge of 
double-entry unnecessary; 
actual business forms used 
throughout;complete financial 
control of business unit;can be 
completed in 24 class hours. 





Can be 
easily adapted for: 


APPLIANCE STORE 
RADIO STORE 
GROCERY STORE 
RESTAURANT 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
SERVICE STATION 
HARDWARE STORE 
APPAREL STORE 
GENERAL STORE 
RETAIL BAKERY 
DRUG STORE 











MANY OTHERS NOT 
LISTED 





$2.40 list; school discount. 


WRITE TODAY for (1) Evaluation set of the Pathfinder 
Course in Simplified Record Keeping, (2) Outline, 
How to Organize and Operate a Small Business. 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


‘Charles R.Hadley Company ~ pathfinders 


330 NO. LOS ANGELES ST. » LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 





Let us meet 
your friends 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Agencies to assist eligible public and 
private educational claimants to obtain 
wailable Federal surplus property at dis- 
counts permitted under Surplus Property 
Administration Regulation 14 have been 
stablished in 48 States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto’ Rico. Names and addresses of ex- 
cutive officers or directors of these agen- 
ties as reported to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation are: 

{labama, Montgomery 4+—E. B. Norton, 
State Superintendent of Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Arizona, Phoenix—E. D. Ring, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Arkansas, Little Rock—William H. Moore, 
Director, Arkansas Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property, State Department 
of Education. 

(alifornia, Sacramento 14—Roy E. Simp- 
son, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Colorado, Denver—H. Rodney Anderson, 
State Purchasing Agent, State Capitol. 

Connecticut, Hartford—Alonzo G. Grace, 
State Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Delaware, Wilmington—J. Francis Blaine, 
P.O. Box 1670, 25th and Broom Streets. 

Florida, Tallahassee—C. H. Overman, Sec- 
retary and Director, Florida State Im- 
provement Commission, P. O. Box 149. 

Georgia, Atlanta 3—J. W. Sikes, Director, 
Division of Surplus Property, 238 State 
Office Building. 

Idaho, Boise—G. C. Sullivan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Education. 

llinois, Springfield—J. Mutch, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Indiana, Indianapolis 4+—H. G. McComb, 
Executive Officer, Indiana Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, Room 227, 
State House. 

lowa, Des Moines 19—Roland G. Ross, 
Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Kansas, Topeka—C. V. Kincaid, 
Business Manager, State House. 
Kentucky, Frankfort—Gordie Young, As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Educa- 

tion. 

Louisiana, Baton Rouge 4—C. E. Laborde, 
Executive Officer, Louisiana Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, State De- 
par'ment of Education. 

Maine, Augusta—Harry V. 
Commissioner of Education, 
partment of Education. 

Maryland, Baltimore 1—T. 
Sta'e Superintendent of ‘Schools 
Lexington Building. 


Mass: chusetts, Boston 33—John J. Des- 


State 


Gilson, State 
State De- 


Pullen, Jr., 
1111 
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mond, State Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education. 

Michigan, Lansing 2—Eugene B. Elliott, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Minnesota, St. Paul 1—Dean M. Schweick- 
hard, State Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education. 

Mississippi, Jackson—\W. D. Hilton, 
tor of Office of Surplus Property. 

Missouri, Jefferson City—Roy Scantlin, 
State Superintendent of Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Montana, Helena—Elizabeth Ireland, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Nebraska, Lincoln 9—Wayne O. Reed, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Nevada, E. Mce- 
Cracken, Depart- 


Direc- 


-~George 
State 


Carson City- 

Office Deputy, 
ment of Education. 

New Hampshire, Concord—Walter M. 
May, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

New Jersey, Trenton 8—George S. Allen, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

New Mexico, Santa Fe—R. H. Grissom, 
Educational Budget Officer, c/o State 
Department of Education. 

New York, Albany 1—George D. Stod- 
dard, State Commissioner of Education, 
State Education Department. 

North Carolina, Raleigh—W. Z. Betts. 
Director of the Division of Purchase and 
Contract. 

North Dakota, 
State Capitol. 

Ohio, Columbus 15—Walter G. 
State Department of Education. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma  City—Joe  R. 
Holmes, Surplus Property Agent, Room 
214, State Capitol. 

Oregon, Salem—Rex Putnam, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg—Paul Cressman, 
Director, Bureau of Instruction, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Rhode Island, Providence 3—James_ F. 
Rockett, Director of Education, State 
Department of Education. 

South Carolina, Columbia 10—James H. 
Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

Pierre—A. B. Blake, 
retary of Finance, Capitol Building. 

Tennessee, Nashville-—Harvey T. Marshall, 
Director, Tennessee Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property, State Department 
of Education, 409 Seventh Avenue, N. 

Texas, Austin—Weaver H. Baker, Chair- 
man, Texas Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, State Board of Con- 
trol. 

Utah, Salt Lake City—J. Easton Parratt, 
Utah Educational Agency for Surplus 


Bismarck—O. S. Johnson, 


Rhoten, 


South Dakota, Sec- 


Property, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 

Vermont, Montpelier—Carl J. Batchelder, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education. 

Virginia, Richmond 16—Linscott Ballen- 
tine, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education. 

Washington, Olympia—Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Office of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

West Virginia, Charleston—Carl Riggs, 
Executive Officer, West Virginia Edu- 
cational Agency for Surplus Property, 
422 Capitol Building. 

Wisconsin, Madison 2—J. H. Armstrong, 
Executive Officer, Wisconsin Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Wvoming, Cheyenne—Fsther L. Anderson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

Hawaii, Honolulu—-Neil W. Ackland, 
Deputy, Administrative Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Puerto Rico, San Juan—Antonio V. Rios, 
Administrator, General Supplies Admin- 
istration. 


BILL PROVIDES FOR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION LOANS 


A bill to provide for loans to individuals 
for the purpose of enabling them to obtain 
a college or university education has been 
introduced by Sen. William N. Langer of 
North Dakota. S. 1782 provides for a 
revolving fund of $3,000,000,000 to be 
administered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the purpose of making loans of 
not to exceed $500 to individuals so that 
they may obtain vocational, technical, aca- 
demic, or professional education beyond the 
high school level. Any citizen of the U. S. 
is eligible provided he has a high school 
education or its equivalent. The loan can 
be used for tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
board, lodging, and other necessary ex- 
penses. No security is required for the 
loan and 15 vears is given for repayment 
with interest at one percentum per annum, 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The directory of colleges and universi- 
ties for 1945-46, recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, lists 1,686 insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United 
States.’ They are classified as: (1) Col- 
ieges and universities, 699; (2) independ- 
ent professional and technological schools, 
255; (3) teachers colleges and normal 
schools, 206; (4) junior colleges, 420; and 
(5) institutions for Negroes, 106. For the 
vear 1944-45 the total number of institu- 
tions listed was 1,686. 

With respect to control, the institutions 
are grouped as follows: (1) State control, 
359; (2) district or city control, 196; (3) 
private control, 444; (4) Protestant de- 
nominational control, 477; and (5) Roman 
Catholic denominational control, 210. 

The great majority of the institutions— 
1,190—are coeducational, but 220 are for 
men and 276 are for women. 


1 Educational Directory, 1945-1946. Part ITI— 
Colleges and Universities. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 125 p. 20 
cents. 
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By Any Present Teacher of Shorthand 


: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York 
July 8 to August 16 Miss Ethel Rollinson, Instructor 


























UNIVERSITY of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles TI 
June 24 to August 2 Miss Dorothy Smith and Miss Tillie Neft, Instructors m 
ne ¢ 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Berkeley, Cal. Re 
July 2 to August 13 Miss Orrel Little, Instructor a Bs i 
he prog 
: York St 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis, Oregon a Nine 
June 18 to July 26 Mrs. Minnie Frick, Instructor provided 
perimen 
UNIVERSITY of WASHINGTON, Seattle of the 
June 24 to July 24 Mrs. Ina-Ree Haas, Instructor acconim 
000 pa 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas, N. M. thorized 
June 3 to July 12 Miss Ellis Franklin, Instructor Ze moet 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Flagstaff, Arizona = 
June 3 to July 26 Miss Georgie Hunter, Instructor The Bac! 
Whe 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman, Montana Nex Y 
June 10 to July 13 and July 15 to August 17 Miss I.eona Barnes, Instructor called t 
schoolin 
UNIVERSITY of UTAH, Salt Lake City both of 
June 10 to July 19 Miss Katherine Knox, Instructor sional tr 
Was set 
NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Aberdeen, S. D. ie 
June 5 to July 17 Miss Rosmer Bruce, Instructor he & 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha agi 
June 10 to August 3 Miss Jean Zook, Instructor and Sei 
technical 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Natchitoches, La. including 
June 10 to July 5 Miss Mildred Faulk, Instructor titian, ar 
technical 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Col. provide 
June 17 to August 23 Miss Carol Ostness, Instructo: {Mces, . 
to turth 
UNIVERSITY of GEORGIA, Atlanta, Georgia standing 
June 10 to July 19 Benjamin Lindsey, Instructor An Instit 
UNIVERSITY of AKRON, Akron, Ohio * ies 
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Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK STATE PLAN FOR RETAIL EDUCATION 


One of the most promising plans thus 
far developed for retail education is in- 
cluded in the proposal for expansion of 
the program of technical instituics in New 
York State. At the time of this writing, 
the New York State Legislature has just 
provided for the establishment on an ex- 
perimental basis of some—though not all— 
of the institutes originally planned, with 
accommodations for 4,500 full-time and 
9000 part-time students. One of the au- 
thorized institutes will be devoted to train- 
ing for retailing, and hence a discussion of 
the project seems appropriate here at this 
time. 


The Background of the New York Plan 


When the Regents’ Inquiry was made in 
New York State in 1938, attention was 
called to the serious need for additional 
schooling beyond the 12th grade in terms 
both of cultural courses and. sub-profes- 
sional training. As a result, a commission 
Was set up to study the problem, and their 
findings were incorporated into the book- 
let: Regents Plan for Postwar Education 
in the State of New York.’ An important 
feature of this plan was the establishment 
of a series of Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences to train for positions of a 
technical and semi-professional character, 
induding: draftsman, store operator, die- 
titian, and radio technician. In addition to 
technical offerings, these institutes would 
provide related offerings in arts and. sci- 
ences, and “personal and civic arts designed 
to further the general welfare and under- 
standing of the students.” * 


An Institute for Retail Training 

_ The proposed institute to provide train- 
ing jor retailing will be named the Insti- 
tute of Retail Business Management, and 
located at Utica, which is between Albany 
and Syracuse in upstate New York. This 
stitute would offer a two-year progr.m, 
with high school graduation or its equiva- 
lent required for admission. The school 
year would be divided into four twelve- 
week quarters, three for regular instruc- 
tion, and the fourth—during the months 
of October, November, and December—for 
Worl, experience. 

1The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1944, 


2 ibid, pp. 13-14. 
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As a result of a comprehensive survey 
of retailers’ needs in New York. State, the 
tentative program of study in_ technical 
subjects was developed to include: (1) 
material common to all retailing fields 
which would be offered for all students, 
and (2) instructional material adapted to 
the needs of the student planning to enter 
a particular merchandise field. The areas 
of concentration for which training was 
planned are: (1) general merchandise 
stores, (2) food markets, (3) furniture 
stores, (4) hardware stores, (5) meat mar- 
kets, (6) men’s apparel shops, (7) shoe 
stores, (8) filling stations, and (9) wom- 
en’s apparel shops. 

As described in a tentative program out- 
line for the institute,* the general subjects 
common to all fields, and a partial descrip- 
tion of their contents is as follows: 

Economics of Retailing. General eco 
nomic theory, emphasizing those phases 
which most closely influence retailing; de- 
velopment of our modern system of dis- 
tribution. 

English—Speech and |Vritten Expres- 
ston. Review of English grammar, writ- 
ing, and speHing; building vocabulary with 
emphasis on technical terms used in re- 
tailing; training in public speaking and 
writing business letters. 

Retail Accounting. Arithmetic review ; 
drill in skills most used in retailing; ac- 
counting as applied to retail store oper- 
ation. 

Salesmanship I. Personality develop- 
ment for the salesperson; principles of 
selling; devices for building a following. 

Business Law. Legal limitations and lia- 
bilities of owners in each type of business 
organization; banking laws as they apply 
to retailing. 

Personnel and Public Relations. Factors 
influencing human behavior; employment 
and training; building store morale; de- 
veloping favorable customer and commu- 
nity relations. 

All except the last two courses in the 
list above would be offered during the first 
year, leaving a major part of the time of 
the second year free tor courses of a spe- 
cialized nature. In the course designed to 
prepare for Food Market Operation, for 


® DuBois, Henry R., “A Survey to Determine 
Courses of Study for Retailing,” New Yor 
State Education Department, Albany, mimeo- 
graphed, June and September, 1944. 





example, the following specialized sub- 
jects would be offered: Food Analysis, 
Buying for the Food Market, Establish- 
ing a New Food Market, Mercantile Law 
and Government Regulation of Food Mar- 
kets, Merchandising the Food Market, 
Food Market Advertising, Food Market 
Management, Selling Food (Salesmanship 
II), and Display for Food Markets. Com- 
parable courses would be offered in each 
of the other areas of specialization. 

Of particular significance is the plan for 
a broad coverage of general education ma- 
terial, to aid not only in making the grad- 
uate a competent retailer, but also an indi- 
vidual with broader outlooks and under- 
standings of his own problems and what is 
going on in the world around him. 

Certainly it is to be hoped that this new 
school for retailing can be organized and: 
put into effective operation promptly, for 
there is a need stronger than ever before 
for training in this and other vocational - 
areas. Whatever the outcome, it seems 
clear that much constructive planning for 
retail training has been done in the New 
York proposal, and many of the features 
recommended might well be considered in 
setting up programs elsewhere. 


A FELLOWSHIP IN RETAILING 


Another interesting development in retail 
education which was instituted at the be- 
ginning of the current academic year is the 
awarding by Zeller’s, Ltd., a Montreal de- 
partment store, of an annual fellowship in 
retailing. Known as the Walter P. Zeller 
Graduate Fellowship in Retailing, this fel- 
lowship carries an award of $1,000. per 
year, and is administered through the De- 
partment of Business Administration of the 
University of Western Ontario, London, 
Canada. Only graduates of courses in 
Commerce or Business Administration of 
Canadian universities are eligible, and the 
selected candidate is to take such graduate 
work as the Fellowship Committee may de- 
cide, and in addition is expected to engage 
in specified research in retailing or dis- 
tributive education. 

The winner of the first award of this 
fellowship is attending The Ohio State 
University. Mr. Robert T. Hartt, vice- 
president of Zeller’s, states that while all 
fellowship winners will not necessarily at- 
tend Ohio State, a survey made last year 
in connection with the fellowship indicated 
that the available facilities there were out- 
standing. Mr. Hartt mentioned that one 
of the more important reasons for previd- 
ing the fellowship was to encourage a 
greater interest in retailing as a career 
among university students. There is no 
requirement that a fellowship winner af- 
filiate with the store upon completion of 
the course. 

It would seem to be to the advantage of 
retailing generally if more such educa- 
tional opportunities were made available. 
Workers in retail education are in a fa- 
vorable position to plan and suggest steps 
in this direction. Full details of the Zeller 
Fellowship are available from the Regis- 
trar of the University of Western On- 
tario. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





BUSINESS CAN HELP SCHOOLS 


TRAIN 


BETTER CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


Business educators and business men are becoming more aware of 


the need for closer cooperation in training employees. 


Progress was 


made during the war due to the demands placed on business for em- 


ployees. 
ing programs. 


might tend to, as the war demand decreases. 


This resulted in a movement toward cooperative work train- 
This trend should not be allowed to diminish, as it 


Mr. Albert Felmet, Per- 


sonnel Director of the Gypsum Company of Buffalo, New York has 
made some suggestions in the following comment as to what office 
managers can do to cooperate with business education in this training 


program, 


The increased demand placed on_ busi- 
ness during World War II has tended 
to make more obvious the fact that the 
average high school commercial course 
graduates are poorly equipped when they 
apply for positions as typists, stenograph- 
ers, file clerks, bookkeepers or general 
clerks. This condition is not new; it has 
existed for quite a few years. Much 
has been said about it during recent years. 
The blame has been variously placed on 
the school system, teacher, principal and 
employer. It seems to me that all must 
share the responsibility. 


The time has come for greater co- 
operation between men in business and 
leaders in the field of education. To 
eliminate the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, it is necessary that one having 
anything to do with preparing young 


people for the business world and with 
employing them be willing to do his part. 

It has become increasingly evident that 
those engaged in preparing young people 
for the business world recognize the gap 
that now exists between elementary busi- 
ness standards and the qualifications of 
the commercial-course graduate. 

So that we may approach our problem 


objectively, let me define what I think 
most of us mean by elementary business 
requirements. In the field of stenog- 


raphy the graduate should have a_suit- 
able business vocabulary; be proficient 
in spelling and the use of good and cor- 
rect English; take dictation at a rate of 
80 to 100 words per minute; and transcribe 
accurately. A stenographer, as well as 
a typist should be able to type at the 
rate of at least 50 words per minute and 
be able to turn out a satisfactory job 
of tabular typing. 

The graduate classified as merely a cler- 
ical worker should be able to operate 
both key-driven and crank-driven calcu- 
lating and adding machines, and should be 
familiar with all the various mathemati- 
cal processes that can be performed on 
the machines. He should be familiar with 


the use of reciprocals, percentages, frac- 
tions, discounts and decimals. 
In addition to these technical require- 


ments the graduate should possess a good 
intelligence and a sense of responsibility, 
display a willingness to learn, possess a 
pleasing personality, and be mentally alert. 

Contrast these requirements with the 
qualifications the average graduate from 
the commercial high school course dis- 
plays—usually a shorthand speed not in 
excess of 80 words per minute and a typ- 
ing speed of 35 to 40 words per minute. 
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able to present a satis- 
tabular typing. More- 
familiar with 
typewriters— 
is con- 


Rarely are they 
factory job of 
over, they seldom seem to be 
the operation of modern 
an indication that their training 
fined to outmoded machines. 
The greatest single complaint regarding 
young “people we are hiring for office 
workers is their lack of responsibility. It 
does not appear to be due to a lack of 
willingness on the part of young people to 
take responsibility. On the contrary, after 
a time on the job they do show a desire 
to accept it. Apparently they are not be- 
ing given the opportunity to develop this 
sense of responsibility while still in school. 
It is a fact that the high school gradu- 
ate who supplements his commercial train- 
ing by a course in some recognized busi- 
ness school, comes far better equipped to 
do a good job. Such advanced courses 
have made considerable progress in clos- 
ing the gap that exists between qui ilifica- 


tions of the graduate and elementary 
business requirements. 
Those engaged in the field of educa- 


tion are aware of the shortcomings that 
exist and are open to suggestions on how 


they can produce better trained clerical 
workers. 
From my discussions with school ad- 


ministrators and my observations of many 
young commercial school graduates at- 
tempting to adjust themselves to their first 


job, I should like to offer for your con- 
sideration, the following program. 


1. Business Advisory Committee 


With the cooperation of boards of edu- 
cation, the commercial schools should have 
the assistance of advisory committees con- 
sisting of employers, supervisors, workers, 
teachers and school principals. 

Such committees are not new; they are 
used in other phases of vocational educa- 
tion. They have tended to keep the teach- 
ing staff alert and aware of needed changes 
in teaching methods and course content. 
They help the teacher do a better job; 
bring the work of the school directly be- 
fore the employers of the community. It 
develops a community interest in the work 
of the school. 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Head 
of the Department of Business and Voca- 
tional Education, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, strongly urges the use 
of such committees. It is his opinion that 
they can exercise an influence that will 
allow teachers adequate time to follow up 
and survey the work of their students, in 
an effort to improve their program of busi- 
ness education. 


Traming 


Cooperative 


We should give serious consider. ion to 
cooperative training. Some call th.- cadet 
practice or interne practice. 

By whatever name you may ri ognize 
the practice it has been emploved © :ccess- 
fully, notably in the medical pr: ‘ession 
and the teaching profession. It ha- possj- 
bilities in the field of commercial cduca- 
tion. 

Some universities have exper: yented 
with this plan in connection wit! male 
students in their business adminis ration 
courses. My company cooperated \ th the 
University of Buffalo in such an cxperi- 


tew_years ago, and I know all 
benefited including the stu ent, 


ment a 
parties 


Does it not seem logical that if s: adents 
in the commercial courses in high schools 


were given an opportunity to spend a few 


hours in a modern business office ob- 
serving and performing some of the tasks, 
they would get an appreciation 0! the 


practical side of business training: 
While it might not be possible for en- 
tire classes to get such practical training, 
certain advanced students in the classes 
could be selected for the opportunity; it 
could be made an honor for whic) the 
students would compete. — Part of their 
assignment might consist of telling of their 
experiences in the office upon their return 
to class. The assignment might also re- 
quire the student to conduct a detailed 
study of a specific job of a beginner, as 


a part of his training program, and to 
use the finding to supplement his own 
instruction, the studies then to be made 


available to all members of the class. 
Actual work experiences would enable 
the students to ascertain their weaknesses 
and to correct them before they leave 
school permanently. In this manner, the 
entire class would get a knowledge of cur- 
rent business practices and office conduct. 


3. Vocational Guidance 


In some schools vocational guidance 
has been developed with notable success. 
In many, it is all too often practiced en- 
tirely from the academic viewpoint only. 
Businessmen feel vocational guidance is 
one of the most important functions in 
connection with modern teaching, and that 
it should begin early in the high school 
course. 

The practice of vocational guidance 
should not be restricted to the viewpoint 
of the educator only, but should be aug- 
mented by someone from the field of busi- 
ness. If youngsters were taken in hand 
early in their high school course, and were 
given vocational guidance from the sug- 
gested cooperative viewpoint, a tremendous 
amount of wasted effort would be avoided. 

Office managers should place themselves 
in such a position that school officials will 
invite them to assist in vocational guid- 
ance, It is in this capacity that they will 
have an opportunity to serve youth—to 
encourage students who show unusual ap- 
titude in arithmetic and mathematics to 
elect calculating and bookkeeping machine 
courses, and advocate machine transcrip- 
tion courses for those well-grounded in 
English, spelling, diction and other re- 
lated subjects. 

All too frequently, we find bright young 
graduates seeking employment in our of- 
fices, yet they are most inadequately pre- 
pared—they know nothing about office 
practice methods nor have they had any 
business training in high school. 

One well-known educator has said ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of high school 
students take college preparatory courses 
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isa cal problem for vocational guidance. 

4 Business Education a Mutual Problem 
Lazer companies might well consider 
arranzing with the schools for the senior 
comp ercial students to visit their offices 


and t) take a trip through their establish- 


ment: to observe typical business offices in 
opera'ion. It might even be advisable for 
a selected few of the group to have a chat 
with certain department heads. Such a 
plan would impress the students with the 
vastness Of business and the importance of 
office work, and would make them strive 
to meet the qualifications. 

Office managers should make themselves 


yailable to speak before classes in busi- 
lucation. The students could be im- 
oressed with the particular qualities in 
echnical background and personality traits 


ness ¢ 


for which prospective employers look; 
and with the fact that prospective em- 
dlovers, aside from filling a particular va- 


ancy, are always on the lookout for peo- 
ole with potential—people who can move 
ip the ladder to better jobs and who can 
take responsibilities. They need courage 
and self-confidence to sell themselves. in 
in employment interview. 

Classroom tests too often are not based 
n office situations. Frequently this re- 
alts from the fact that teachers engaged 
n teaching commercial classes do_ not 
know the first thing about actual office 
practice. How many commercial teachers 
have worked in business offices to study 
the activities of beginning office workers 
norder to learn what their tasks are? 
Office managers should welcome the 
ipportunity to have the commercial teach- 
rs work in their offices during the sum- 
ner months. The cooperation should not 
stop at this point. During the school vear, 
teachers should frequently take a day off 
and visit various business offices so that 
they may better equip themselves to pre- 
are young people for the difficult task 
t first job adjustment. Teachers know- 
ng what students are expected to do in 
the business world could help materially to 
ase the great tension beginners now show 
luring the first weeks on the job. 
Administrators of commercial high 
chools feel the need of some cooperative 
frogram, such as has been suggested, and 
vill welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
vith business. The gap that exists be- 
‘ween commercial school curricula and the 
uitial needs of a business office can be 
‘losed. The schools will be able to make 
veater strides forward in their training of 
lerical workers if businessmen offer their 
‘operation. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





BOSTON CLERICAL SCHOOL 


Boston Clerical School is a public school 
for girls and young women who desire 
training for office work. 

The object of the school is to give in- 
tensive and individual training in commer- 
cial subjects under conditions duplicating 
as far as possible those in business offices. 
To accomplish this purpose, the courses of 
study have been carefully arranged and 
only essential subjects are taught. 

Young women outside of the city who 
have the required educational qualifications 
may attend the school on payment of tui- 


tion. The rate, based on the actual cost 
per pupil, includes books and_ stationery. 
It varies from year to year and may be 


learned from the Head Master. 


Business Course 


A course planned for those who desire 
a thorough training for bookkeeping and 


general office employment or a good foun- 


dation for advanced work in accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
3usiness Arithmetic 


Rapid Calculation 
Business English 
Spelling 
Commercial Law 
Office Practice 


Shorthand Course 


In this course are taught all the subjects 
necessary to the equipment of a good busi- 
ness stenographer. 


Shorthand (Gregg) 
Touch Typewriting 
Business English 
Spelling 
Penmanship 

Rapid Calculation 
Office Training 


Secretarial Course 


A course planned for high school gradu 
ates and women of higher education who 
desire to become not only competent. ste- 
nographers, but also to be trained for the 
far more exacting and important functions 
of a secretary, where greater responsibil- 
ities must be assumed and where there is 
wider opportunity for initiative. 

After a thorough training in the funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping and oftice 
routine, special attention is given to the 
study of personal accounts and records 
of business executives. Lectures and dem- 
onstrations in secretarial routine are pro- 
vided. A working knowledge of all up-to 
date office appliances is acquired. College. 
normal, and high school graduates find tis 
a most valuable kind of technical commer 
cial training. 


Bookkeeping 
Shorthand (Gregg) 
Typewriting 
Secretarial Routine 
Business English 
Spelling 

Business Arithmetic 
Rapid Calculation 
Penmanship 
Commercial Law 


Office Management 
Ottice Training 
Filing 


Length of Courses 

more than a year of close ap- 
average student is required 
to complete the Business or Shorthand 
Course. A number of pupils have com- 
pleted this course in less than a year. Since 
certain subjects are common to both 
courses, when combined they may be com- 
pleted in about two years. Less time is 
required for those who have had commer- 
cial training. The Secretarial Course re- 
quires about two and one-half vears’ time, 
and it is recommended in all cases where 
the pupil is qualified and has time to de- 
vote to it. 


A little 
plication by the 


Special Features 
Office Practice 


Business Course a distinctive and 
of the work is the Office 
Practice Department. The students are 
taught as individuals in such a manner 
that they become self-reliant and depend- 
able. In this department, buying and sell- 
ing are carried on with business schools 
located in several distant cities, thus mak- 
ing it possible for eagh student to conduct 
a merchandising business, not only with 


In the 
important feature 


her classmates, but with students in other 
schools. Orders, invoices, and remittances 
are received and sent out daily. These 


papers form the basis of the bookkeeping 
records for both wholesale and retail busi- 
nesses. The same methods of procedure 
are followed and the transactions are re- 
corded on books that are the duplicate in 
size of those that are used in actual busi- 
ness. A set of offices, representing whole- 
sale, commission, transportation, and bank- 
ing business, is maintained. Students work 
in these offices under the same conditions 
and in the same manner as they would in 
business offices carrying on the same lines 
of work. 

Modern office machines and labor-saving 
devices are used throughout this course, 
thus enabling every girl to enter an office 
with full confidence that she will be able 
to do whatever work is assigned to her. 


Office Training 


The work in this course is done under 
the same conditions that exist in well- 
regulated business offices. After the stu- 


dent has gained proficiency in shorthand 
and typewriting and passed satisfactory 
tests in the required subjects, she is taught 
to do “a day’s work in a day.” 

The equipment of modern. office 
ances is complete, providing ample 
tunity for the student to learn filing, index- 
ing, and copying; also the use of billing 
machines, addressing machines, duplicators, 
dictating machines, ete. 


appli- 
oppor- 


Office Experience 

Before completing the Shorthand Course 
or the Secretarial Course, the student is 
required to work for two weeks in the of- 
fice of the Head Master. Here each girl 
takes dictation, is given work of a confi- 


dential nature, meets those who come into 
the office, answers the telephone; in fact, 
does all the different kinds of work re- 


quired of a stenographer in a general 


fice. Opportunity is given to learn to op- 
erate a telephone switchboard and to ac- 
quire a good “telephone voice,” distinct, 


low and pleasing. 
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ECTA NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Commercial teachers from all parts of 
the Eastern seaboard attended the 49th an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, held at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker, April 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
President Raymond C. Goodfellow, the 
other officers and Executive Board, and 
the local committee are to be congratulated 
on the fine convention program which they 
developed around the theme “Immediate 
Teaching Problems in Business Education.” 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the March issue of THr JOURNAL. 

Dr. Edward Donoho, president of Stray- 
er College, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
elected president of the association for the 
coming year. Mrs. Charlotte D. Chick- 
ering, Jamaica High School, New York 


City, was elected vice-president and Mrs. 
Frances D. North, Western High School, 
Baltimore, was elected a member of the 
Executive Board. 


members 
Secretary 


Executive Board 
in office include: 


Officers and 
who continue 


Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education for Buffalo; Treasurer: 
Rufus Stickney, Head Instructor in Short- 
hand, Boston Clerical School; Sanford L., 
Fisher, President, The Fisher School, Bos- 
ton; Dr, J. Frank Dame, Director, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Teachers Col- 
Temple University; Dr. James R. 
Hunter College, New York City; 

Mumford, Head of Commercial 
Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia; and the retiring president, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education for Newark, New Jer- 
sey, who will serve as Past President and 
ex-othcio member of the Board. 

The Executive Board voted to hold the 
1947 convention in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at the Statler Hotel on April 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
This is the 50th anniversary of the ECTA 
and appropriate plans will be made to 
celebrate this event. 


lege, 
Meehan, 
George | 
Department, 





E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: 
Edmond S. Donoho, president; 


Bernard A. Sh t, secretary; Mrs. Edward Chickering, vice-president; 
Rufus Stickney, 
members Raymond C. Goodfellow, George E. Mumford, 


treasurer. Standing, left to right: Board 


J. Frank Dame, Mrs. Frances 


Doub North, Sanford L. Fisher, and James R. Meehan; Lloyd H. Jacobs, pregram director 
for the 1947 convention. 


Salsgiver Addresses Delta Pi Epsilon 


Protessor Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston 
University was the principal speaker at the 
Delta Pi Epsilon dinner, held at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker, New York City, on April 
19, at the time of the ECTA convention. 
His subject was “General Business Educa- 
tion; Let’s Face It.” 

In the absence of the National 
dent, Dr. Earl S. Dickerson of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Miss 
Lilla Campbell, president of Alpha chap- 
ter, presided over the meeting. Epsilon, 
Gamma and Jota chapters joined with Al- 
pha chapter in arranging the meeting, 
which was attended by 120 persons. 


Presi- 
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Alpha tota Convention 


The first Alpha Iota Sorority conven- 
tion to be held in three years is sched- 
uled for Springfield, Illinois, beginning 


Friday, May 31, and ending Sunday, June 
2. This Fourteenth Annual Convention 
will have members of Delta and Spring- 


field Alumnae chapters as hostesses. 
Headquarters for the convention will be 

at the Leland Hotel. Mrs. Claribel Deruy, 
sponsor of Delta chapter, and Mrs. Arlo- 
wynne Dawson, president of Springfield 
alumnae, are co-chairmen for Springfield 
and Miss Imogene Schott, Regional Coun- 
cilor, is in charge of arrangements for the 
other Illinois groups. 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 
Pi Rho Zeta International will 1 its 
first Biennial Conclave since the bi i 


il Cone the ning 
of the war in Springfield, Illinois, lune 
28, 29 and 30 with Zeta and Kaj Rho 
Sororities of Illinois Business ( € as 


hostess chapters. 

Recently organized Pi Rho chap are: 
Theta Alpha Sorority, Crump ¢ erce 
College, Lexington, Kentucky, — ixappa 
Omicron Fraternity, The Platt Sc! ool of 
Secretarial Training, St. Joseph, Mi-souri; 
Beta Beta Sorority, Success Cominercial 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can: 

e 
New AACC Members 

Secretary C, W. Woodward the 
American Association of Commerc Col- 
leges has announced that the following 
schools have been accepted into 1 ber- 


ship of this group: Shaw Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Maine; Escuela de ‘omer- 
cio Americana, Managua, D. N., Nicarag- 


ua; Lownds School of Commerce Limited, 


New Westminster, B. C., Canada; Win- 
chester Business College, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia; Grau Business College, Long Beach, 
California; Robinson’s Business College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; South Mid- 
dlesex Secretarial School, Framingham, 


Massachusetts; Truman & Smith Institute, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


NOMA Conference 


Of vital interest to commercial teachers 
will be the discussions at the 26th annual 
Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Stevens in Chicago, on June 2, 3, 4 
and 5. The theme of the Conference will 
be “L et’s Get Down to Business !”. This 
vear’s Conference will be the first national 

gathering of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association since 1944. 

The Conference will feature talks by 
men prominent in the field of management, 
and in addition, will provide the first Busi- 
ness Equipment Show to be held in con- 
nection with a NOMA meeting. This 
Business Equipment Show will feature the 
latest developments in oflice equipment and 
furniture. 

One of the first subjects scheduled for 
the Conference will be Education, to be 
discussed by James B. McCahey, 
dent of the Chicago Board os Education, 
who is also head of several large business 
enterprises. His topic will be “Education 
as a Tool of Management.” Another well 
known educator who will appear on_ the 
program will be Dr. William Spriegel of 
the Department of Industrial Management 


presi- 


of Northwestern University. Dr. Sprie- 
gel’s address will be “Functions of an Ex- 
ecutive.” 

Commercial teachers are invited to pat- 


ticipate in the deliberations, as cooperation 
between office managers and the teachers 
who are training office workers i; impera- 
tive. All personnel problems faced by 
office managers should be understood ly 
progressive business teachers. 

Complete information about the program 
and about reservations for the Conference 
should be addressed to Secretary, Lincoln 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 8-August 17, 1946 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


mercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
ial Ed ti in S dary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Adminis- 

and Supervision of Commercial Education; Teaching Elementary 
keeping; Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching 
ial-Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching Commercial Law; Demonstra- 
Class in Elementary Typewriting; Office Practice: Materials and Methods. 





New Professional Courses 


improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; The Improvement of Instruc- 
in Typewriting; Training for Job Requirements; Seminar in Commercial 
ation. 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics: English; Geography; 
Management; Mathematics; Marketing; Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


90 Courses in the General Field of Education 


innual Conference on Commercial Education 


For Bulletin and Information, Address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Summer Sessions—1 946 


More than 500 courses 


For 
One to 15 weeks of study 


July 1 to September 21 Catalogue 


Address: 


Special programs in business education, 
accounting, commerce, economics, and 
business law. 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 4 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION June 22 - August 16 








Offers a Master's Degree in Commercial Education, 
obtainable by attendance at Summer Sessions. 


Special Courses for Commercial Teachers: 
Improvement in the instruction of shorthand and 
typing; Studies in the teaching of arithmetic; Cur- 
ticulum and instruction in commercial subjects; Money 
and banking; Personnel management; Supervision of 
student publications and journalistic classes. 


For detailed information, address 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 





GREGG TEACHERS ~ 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and _ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 
Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will 
find that the Tempie Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the 
University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Special Courses Available for Business Teachers 
Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 29 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 20 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Vrite for the illustrated booklet which describes the 5 
f the Temple Summer Sessions for 1946 Idd) 
Registrar, Broad and Montgomery Ave., Philadelp! 





























UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
june 17-July 26; July 29-September 6 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 





















If You Are A Director 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT SPRING 


of a Summer School 





MAY, 1946 


















































RECENT CHANGES 


i 
HHH INI 








It was recently announced that James 
D. Gilbert, former head of the Secre- 
tarial Department at John Brown Uni- 
versity, Arkansas, has been made prin- 
cipal of the McIntosh Business College 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Mary Goins, a former teacher at De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
iS now an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Business Education at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Before going to DePauw 
University she was associate professor 
at Western College for Women, Oxford, 


Ohio. Miss Goins taught in one of the 
Army convalescent hospitals last sum- 
mer. 

Dr. K. B. Haas, for the past eight 
years field representative for the Busi- 
ness Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, became Retail 


Training Director for Montgomery 
Ward on May 15, with headquarters in 
Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Haas has taught 
subjects in the field of retailing during 
summer sessions at New York Univers- 
ity, Ohio State University, West Virgin- 
ia University, Temple University, and 
the University of Pittsburgh. His M. 
A. degree is from the 
Pittsburgh and his Doctor's 
from New York University. 


University of 
degree is 






our expense. 


Herbert Hamilton, is now head of the 
Department of Economics and Business 
Administration at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette, following a mil- 
litary leave. 


Louise Hitchcock is now coordinator 
of the distributive education program in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. She has been 
distributive education coordinator in the 
Albany (New York) public schools for 
the past three years. 


Allan R. Moore of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, joined the faculty of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, on April 1. 
Mr. Moore received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees at the University of 
Michigan. He is a former member of 
the faculty at the University of Michi- 
gan, Crozer Theological Seminary, and 
Asbury College. He has had eleven 
years’ experience as an accountant. 


Russell B. Myers, a teacher at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, for over eight years, has ac 
cepted an appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of business administration at the 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Myers is a graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College and obtained his 
M.A. degree from the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


William E. Haines is now a: ciated 
with the Research and Policy isi 
ot the National Association oj \fanu- 


facturers, with offices in the 1 and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Cent: | New 
York City. He is the former su rvisor 
of business education for the ity of 
Wilmington, Delaware. During war 
he served with the War Pr ction 
3oard in Washington. 

Frances Ryan of Vergenn Ver- 
mont, is now teaching in the ° nde- 
roga (New York) High Schox 

J. K. Stoner has returned to [idiana, 
Pennsylvania, following three years 
service in the Navy. He is head of the 


Business Education Department of In- 


diana High School and supervisor of the 
practice-teaching program of students at 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Theodore Woodward has accepted a 
position as associate professor oi busi- 
ness education at George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he is head of the Secretarial 
Training Department. He has resigned 
his position as coordinator of guidance 
in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, public 
schools. Mr. Woodward’s Master's de- 
gree is from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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..-AT OUR EXPENSE 
totry the world famous | & 
RUSH -£YBPGLASS- FRASER | 


YOU—and your students of typewriting—are invited to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS at 
SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail us the coupon below, and we will 
send you the RUSH-ERASERS requested tpaid 

You will find RUSH-ERASERS to be the best investment you ever made. They are PROPEL- 
REPEL-REFILLABLE, and erase a single letter, or a word—quickly—easily—neatly. Cannot 








gum-up nor otherwise harm your typewriter. p 
Use them 30 days, and if at the end of that time, you are not entirely satisfied, return 
them to us. We will cancel all charges, and reimburse you for the return mailing costs. : 
ONLY if you like them, do you pay for them—50c each postpaid; and the dealer whose 
name and address you give us on the coupon, will be credited with the sale. We will make 
every effort to have him stock RUSH-ERASERS and FybRglass Refills for your future con- i 
venience. 
USERS SAY: “Leave paper clean’—‘No smudge on carbon copies’—‘‘Erases single letter without 
erasing shield.” 
WE SAY: “Every RUSH-ERASER is guaranteed to satisfy, or we will refund the purchase price”. 
* 
THE ERASER COMPANY, INC. e 237 W. Water Street © Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
i] 
MAIL NOW FOR 30 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE! ice: velesilisn iiiaaa inal, 
i . lass-ERASERS ’ er who might handle : 
My pupils and | would like to try RUSH-FybRolass Ss at your expense RUSH-ERASERS, if we 
Please send me ........ RUSH-ERASERS. We will use them 30 days with the understanding | may return any like them, Is: ed 
or all of them, if not entirely satisfied. You are to cancel your charge, or credit me with 50c for each eraser 
returned, and reimburse me for the postage needed to return the erasers to you. 
MEE  Acsanau acne seach enenasseae 
Street ind Zone 
STREET CITY 


TEACHER SCHOOL 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 






















































Major Thompson to Rejoin 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Upon his release from the Army in the 
near future, a James O. Thompson 
wil! rejoin The Gregg Publishing Company 
as issistant manager of the Chicago office, 
following nineteen months Army service in 
England, France and Germany. 

Major Thompson was associated with 
The Gregg Publishing Company for one 
year before entering the service in 1942. 
He is a former professor of commerce 
in the University Preparatory School and 












Senior College at Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 
He holds degrees from Colorado State 





College of Education and has taken addi- 
tional graduate work at Oklahoma A & M 












and the University of Pittsburgh, where 
he held a teaching fellowship. 
° 
New Assignment for 
Lieutenant Colonel DeBrum 
Following service in England, France, 
3elgium, Germany, and Italy, Lieutenant 





Colonel Joseph DeBrum has returned to 
the United States and is stationed in New 
York City where he is engaged in the 
selection of instructor personnel for the 
Information and Education Division of the 
Army. 

He is a past president of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Business Education and is a 
former teacher at Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, California. 












































Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Moves Offices 
























The Dewey Shorthand Corporation has 
moved its main office to Lake Placid Club, 
New York. Dr. Godfrey Dewey has an- 
nounced that he is preparing the new se- 
ties of Dewey Shorthand textbooks, which 
embody the cumulative experience of the 
Shorthand Study of the Educational Re- 
search Corporation and of the several 
years since that time. The new textbooks 
will be ready for 1947, 
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ION 


Miss Douglas Acquires Interest in 
Washington, D. C., School 


It was recently announced that Isobel A. 
Douglas, Washington, D. C., has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Temple 
Secretarial School of Washington and has 
been elected vice-president of the school. 
In 1942 she resigned her position as an 
instructor in the school to join the staff 
of the training section of the division of 
personnel of the War Production Board. 







Milligan Returns to Michigan 





Following two and one-half years 
service in the Navy, Jack Milligan has 
returned to his position as Chief of the 
Business Education Division, Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. Lawrence Thompson, who 
has been acting chief during Mr. Milli- 
gan s absence, has returned to his posi- 
tion of state supervisor of distributive 
education. 
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Beckley Becomes Director of 
Prince School of Retailing 


Donald K. Beckley will become protes- 
sor of retailing and director of the Prince 
School of Retailing of Simmons College, 
3oston, on September first. He will suc- 
ceed Miss Helen R. Norton, Associate Di- 
rector of the School, who has been acting 
director since the resignation of Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Lukens, as previously announced. 

Mr. Beckley has for the past seven years 
been a member of the staff of the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology. He has 
been on leave of absence since 1942 for 
Army service with the U. S. Armed 





Donald K. Beckley 


Forces Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has had retailing experience in 
several department stores in the New York 
area. In addition to teaching at Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, his work in- 
cluded writing for trade and educational 
periodicals, retailing personnel research and 
employee testing. His monthly feature 
“Looking at Distributive Education” is 
appearing in current issues of THE 
JourNAL oF Business EpucatTIOoN. 

Miss Norton, who is retiring as acting 
director of the Prince School of Retailing, 
concludes a total of twenty-five years as- 
sociation with the school this year, inter- 
rupted by two periods during which she 
did personnel work in stores in the Middle 
West, and with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. She was named as- 
sociate professor of retailing and associate 
director of the Prince school in 1935 and 
was promoted to professor of retailing in 
1940. 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 

W. C. Maxwell, contest manager, is mak- 
ing final plans for the Tenth Annual In- 
ternational Commercial Schools Contest, 
to be held in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, June 19th. 

Events will be conducted fer typewrit- 
ing contestants only. There will be three 
fifteen-minute typewriting school events— 
novice, amateur and open. The non-school 


typewriting events are: Twenty minute 
World’s Novice, thirty minute World’s 
Amateur, and sixty minute World’s Pro- 
fessional. 


Further information about the various 


events may be obtained from Mr. Max- 
well, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
TlIniois. 











University of Wisconsin 
Appoints Hosler 


Russell if Hosler, at 
professor of business 
School of Business, 
will join the staff of the University ot 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, in June. 
He will become assistant professor of com- 
merce in the School of Commerce and as- 
sistant professor of business education in 
the School of Education. During the com- 
ing summer he will offer graduate courses 
in business education. ; 

Mr. Hosler taught in the high schools of 
Montpelier, Fostoria, and Toledo, Ohio, 
before going to Indiana University in 1942 
to join the staff of the Naval Training 
School. He has attended Bliss College, 
Columbus, Ohio; the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; and Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio. His Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Hosler is past 
Ohio Business Teachers 


present assistant 
education in the 
Indiana University, 


president of the 


Association. 
* 


Marvin J. Barloon Will Return to 
Western Reserve University 


Marvin J. Barloon, former assistant pro- 
fessor of economics of Western Reserve 
University and now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Harvard University School of 
Business, will return to Western Reserve 
University in August to head the Depart- 
ment of Economics. He will fill the posi- 
tion to be vacated June 30th by the retire- 
ment of Professor Charles C. Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Barloon went to Western Reserve 
University as an instructor in economics in 
1935 and was appointed assistant profes- 
sor in 1938, serving until 1940 when he be- 
came assistant professor of economics at 
Tulane University. He joined the staff of 
Harvard School of Business in 1941 and 
at the present time is assistant professor 
of industrial management there. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from the State 
University of Towa and his Master’s de- 
gree is from Harvard University. 


New Building for Bryant Coliege 


Bryant College, P rovidence, Rhode 
Island, has in course of construction a new 
building, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. When the new build- 
ing is completed, Bryant College will have 
a total of twelve buildings on its campus, 
six of which are devoted to instruction pur- 
and the remaining for dormitory 


poses 
use. 
6 
Research Awards 
Pi Lambda Theta, National Association 
for Women in Education, is again this 
year announcing the granting of two 


awards of $400 each for significant re- 
search studies on “Professional Problems 
ot Women.” Three copies of the final 
report of the completed research study 
shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by July 1, 1946. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Chairman, Pi Lambda Theta 
Committee on Studies and Awards, U. S 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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M GRAW-HILL | -_ 
Personality | 3" Edition 


Library GENERAL BUSINESS ||... 


By CRABBE and SALSGIVER m Aldo 
* | ‘ ern | 
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Amiss and Sherman—YOUR CAREER Now you may obtain an entirely new edition of a book This 


that is already used in more than 7,000 schools a ing 

Pees it ge GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies The: 
ennett— YCHOLOGY It covers all those general business principles that must cussion 
Bernhardt—PRACTICAL PSYC ; be used by the individual in the home or in business. It stat e, 
Bond—GIVE YOURSELF BACKGROUND 2. is designed for the first general course for all business is 2 
Craig and Charters—PERSONAL students and is recommended as an elective course for m= After 
LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY other students. It teaches the individual specifically ter is 
Gross—MONEY-MAKING how to handle money, how to write checks, how to ge 
SALESMANSHIP ......--.--.....++. 2.00 send money through the mail, how to save, how to DG press 
Laird—THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING | invest, how to use insurance, how to travel, how to send possible 
PERSONAL LEADERSHIP 2.00 telegrams, how to send shipments, and how to perform B away w 
Laird—THE TECHNIQUE OF many other business functions. It is a course in basic bow ne 
PERSONAL ANALYSIS -+++ 3.00 business education of a nontechnical nature. oh 


Laird—THE TECHNIQUE OF @ well-sele 
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Lerten -MAKE THE MOST ' || SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | J.) 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) prising 
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T horpe—PSYCHOLOGICAL Business Record - Keeping ate 
FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY. 
Varnum—PSYCHOLOGY IN 7 TABULA 
EVERYDAY LIFE d This popular book gives the student a background j ae 
Wilson—GETTING THINGS DONE of business understandings, an acquaintance with Corpor 
IN BUSINESS ay eee 2. business forms and procedures, and some experience Tabula 
Wright—GETTING ALONG WIT in the types of recordative work which he will ex- duties of 
PEOPLE ..... ee Mee perience daily on a job. It stresses the importance a long-fe 
Wright—MANAGING YOURSEL | of aceuracy and desirable business traits. Full sup- fer 
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COLLEGE LAW, by P. B. S. Peters and A. 
Aldo Charles, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 501 pp. $1.56. 
This new edition of college law incor- 

porates the latest changes in the laws af- 

fecting business in a peacetime economy. 

The subject is introduced through a dis- 
cussion of the law to establish an under- 
standing of its beginnings, development, 
functions, procedures, and relation to stu- 
dent’s day-to-day affairs. 

After setting the stage, the subject mat- 
ter is presented in a carefully organized 
manner according to the importance of the 
phases of legal information. Each phase 
is presented as concretely and concisely as 
possible; all superfluities have been clipped 
away without sacrifice of essentials. Ac- 
cent has been placed on interesting style 
and practicality of approach. All perti- 
nent forms are illustrated while the many 
well-selected pictures help stress the appli- 
cation to everyday life situations. 

Each chapter has questions and prob- 
lems for discussion, and each part com- 
prising some major phase of law con- 
cludes with actual adjudicated cases to 
summarize the principles of law involved. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZA- 
TION, by William R. Spriegel, New 
Meg Prentice-Hall, Inc., 564 pp. 
4.75. 


_ The main emphasis in this book is on 
individual responsibility and upon that 
type of organizing which will realize in- 
dividual and group obligations. Anyone 
who engages in business activity should 
be acquainted with the principles of or- 
ganization established in this book. This 
is especially true of the concept of moral 
and discipline, 

The book is written with an operating 
business as the central theme, yet, with 
only small changes, most of the chapters 
would meet. the requirements of other 
types of organization. The book is an 
excellent introductory textbook in man- 
agement for the senior college level. 


TABULATION: ELEMENTARY AND AD- 
VANCED, by Edwin Riemer and Louis 
Liebling, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 75 pp. 75c. 


Tabulating is one of the most difficult 
duties of the typists. This book will fill 
a long-felt need in the presentation of 
this technique. The material is well grad- 
ed and provides an adequate amount of 
practice material. The explanations are 
specific and specific suggestions are given 
lor attractively setting up tabulated ma- 
terial. The book can be used either for 
elementary typewriting, intermediate type- 
Writing, advanced typewriting, or clerical 
Practice. It is particularly suitable for 
candidates taking civil service examina- 
tions which often stress tabulation tech- 
nique 
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NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY, by John 
Amiss and Esther Sherman, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

227 pp. $2.50. 

This book emphasizes the importance of 
the individual job, its place in the total 
pattern of industry, and the opportunities 
it offers for advancement. If the reader 
is seeking a career in sales, export work, 
accounting, industrial education, person- 
nel work, or labor relations, there is expert 
information and guidance. The authors 
tell how to plan for the educational train- 
ing that will be most valuable in certain 
jobs, and how to evaluate one’s own qual 
ifications. 

The informality of this book should 
make it especially intriguing to high school 
students. While the primary emphasis 
has been placed upon industrial occupa- 
tions, the relationship that is brought out 
between industrial work and business oc- 
cupations gives it a unique quality that 
should make it appeal to business teachers 
who give guidance to high school stu- 


dents. 
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A VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMIC TERMS OF POPULAR 
USAGE, by A. J. Lawrence, Lexington, 
Kentucky: The University of Kentucky. 
134 pp. 


This bulletin is a complete summary of 
Dr. Lawrence’s Thesis presented to Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University. The 
study is presented as a_ bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Services, College of 
i" on, University of Kentucky (March 

945), Volume 7, No. 3. This important 
an in the field of business education 
will be utilized as a source-book by many 
workers in business vocabulary. There is 
an excellent presentation of various vo- 
cabulary studies and a complete statement 
of the method of procedure used. 

It is to be hoped that this pioneer study 
will encourage others to go further. For 
example, it will be most desirable to have 
an indication of these terms in order of 
frequency of highest to lowest. A particu- 
larly useful phase of the study is the pre- 
sentation of collocations or common busi- 
ness phrases such as, accounting method, 
annuity rate, bottom price, etc. The vo- 

cabulary of business is particularly rich in 
such phrases which have a meaning apart 
from the words used in isolated form. 
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COST ACCOUNTING, by W. B. Lawrence, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 606 pp. 
$5.35. 

This is the third edition of a book origi- 
nally published in 1935. It has been widely 
used and now incorporates advances in the 
field of cost accounting that have taken 
place in recent years. The material has 
been reprinted and rewritten and much 
additional material has been introduced. 
Many of the exhibits presented are inter- 
locked to permit amounts to be traced 
from one statement to the other. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, by W. H. 
Conant, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 335 pp. $2.00. 


Administration is a practical, 
concisely written text for adult and col- 
lege students. It contains a management 
expert’s knowledge and practical counsel 
on how to establish and manage a business 
-the kind of information and guidance 
needed by veterans and others desiring to 
go into business for themselves or aspiring 
to executive positions in business. 

Following a simple exposition of the 
fundamental principles on which all suc- 
cessful management is based, the author 
directs his attention to “Planning a Busi- 
ness” and to each of the major functions 
of management: procurement, adding 
value, applying labor, pricing, marketing, 
and financing. Practical policies and pro- 
cedures for performing each of these six 
functions are presented. 

Many successful business practices are 
also woven into the author’s analysis and 
description of the duties and qualifications 
of twelve different types of business ex- 
ecutives. The concluding chapters of the 
book give the student a perspective of 
product and service lines of business and 
an analysis of opportunities for new ven- 
tures in business. 


Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN TRANSITION, 
Edited by Charlotte D. Chickering, New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 
Fifteenth Yearbook, 1944-45, Commer- 
cial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity, 295 pp. 
$2.00. 


Alert teachers of business subjects out- 
side the metropolitan area of New York 
will certainly want to secure this yearbook. 
It, and the previous yearbooks of the Asso- 
ciation, should be in the library of every 
teacher-training institution. The yearbook 
deals with some of the problems of ad- 
justing business education to peacetime 
conditions. 

The book is especially significant he- 
cause it gives consideration to an unusually 
large number of specific teaching situations. 
Business teachers often complain that year- 
books and magazine articles do not deal 
with the problems of the classroom teacher. 
Most of the articles in this yearbook thor- 
oughly remedy this criticism. 
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BUSINESS JOURNALISM: ITS FUNCTION 
AND FUTURE, by Julian Elfenbein, 
New York: Harper and Ercthers, 341 
pp. $4.00. 


This book is a manual for trade paper 
practice. It is really encyclopedic in the 
information it gives for those dealing with 
publications serving special business and 
technical groups. Business teachers will 
be interested in reading this study. It 
gives the origins of business publications, 
the functions of the various key workers 
in the field, and a judgment about the 
future of business journalism. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 22 





THE EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC LAW 16 


PROVISIONS OF 


by Lawrence W. Dixon 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


1. What provisions have been made for the 
disabled veteran? 


He may be trained for some type of 
employment in which the handicap will not 
hinder. This may be accomplished through 
some phase of training in college, business 
school, trade school, or in-service training. 
This type of vocational rehabilitation is 
covered in “Public Law 16.” 

2. Who what does the law 
provide? 


is eligible and 


“Public Law 16” was passed March 24, 
1943, and subsequently amended to_ in- 
clude a program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for those who had sustained injuries 
or had contracted diseases while in active 
service on or following September 16, 1940, 
and preceding the end of the war. Thus, 
if one received a pensionable disability 
while in active service thereby incurring 
a vocational handicap, he is entitled to 
proper training that will enable him to be- 
come employable again. Irrespective of 
his length of service, he may receive the 
maximum of training (48 months) pro- 
vided that time is considered essential for 
restoring employability; and it is essential 
that he select such training that can pos- 
sibly be completed within this prescribed 
period. The training must be concluded 
before the expiration of six years beyond 
the ending of the war. 

The pension will be increased to $105 a 
month, if single, and $115 a month, if mar- 
ried, with an additional $10 for one child 
plus $7 for each additional child, and $15 
for a dependent parent. This subsistence 
allowance will be paid until employability 
is restored and for two months. there- 
after. Also, school expenses, including 
tuition, books, supplies, and other  inci- 
dental expenses (not covering board, room. 
travel, and laundry), to the extent of $509 
for the regular school year, will be paid 
for by the government. 


3. Does the law provide 
veteran? 


for the woman 


All veterans, regardless of sex, who 
have sustained injuries or diseases result- 
ing in disability while on active service are 
eligible. 


4. How does a veteran apply for his bene- 
fits. 


Application should be made at the 
nearest regional office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Form 1900 is required. Any 
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United States Employment Office or one’s 
Selective Service Board will have infor- 
mation available. States have been re- 
quested to set up a Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs in each parish or county. Ad- 
vice may also be secured from the local 
City Hall, Post Office, or the American 
Red Cross. 


5. Will hospitalization and medical atten- 
tion be furnished a veteran who is en- 
deavoring to make a satisfactory readjust- 
ment under the vocational rehabilitation 
program? 

The “Public Law 16” offers no special 
concession in this respect other than the 
consideration to which a veteran would 
otherwise be entitled because of his mili- 
tary and naval record. 


6. Is guidance available to assist the veteran 
to plan his program and to adjust his 
problems. 


The educational institution will probably 
have an administrative officer who will be 
connected in some capacity with the school 
and approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. He will keep in touch with veterans 
and give sympathetic attention to the 
veterans’ problems. Veterans are also re- 
quired to meet with their vocational ad- 
visors periodically. 


7. What opportunity is presented for a 
veteran to pursue apprenticeship training? 


Of the numerous thousands of appren- 
ticeship training programs in the United 
States, virtually in every instance (if not 
unanimous) the privilege is extended to 
veterans to learn a mechanical trade and 
at the same time receive compensation for 
services. For full particulars concerning 
this means of learning a profession, in- 
quiry should be made at the nearest office 
of the Veterans Administration or at the 
office of the United States Employment 
Service. 


What assistance can be obtained by the 
veteran who sustained a disabling injury 
after leaving the service? 


He should apply to his State Board of 
Vocational Education for guidance and as- 
sistance. If the disability is in any man- 
ner related to his prior service the veteran 
should consult the regional office of the 
Veterans Administration in order to have 
his rights and status clarified 





The most business-like pen on the 
market today—that’s the Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen. Priced 
right, and the only pen offering 
as many as 33 removable and 
replaceable points—points that 
meet every job requirement. That 
makes it easy for you and your 
students to find a point that 
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for the way you write. 
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